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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Scotch town of Paisley is one of the bad sores symptomatic of 
the country’s diseased condition; and it does not yet begin to 
heal, while the system exhibits unequivocal signs of exhaustion. 
The Relief-fund, instituted to keep the unemployed multitude 
alive, proves inadequate; the succours from a distance fail, and 
the wealthier classes of the district are driven to new schemes. 
They contemplate three sources of help. The first, to meet the 
immediate necessity, is a voluntary assessment. It is felt that 
this irregular and irresponsible mode of relief will not long suffice, 
and the gentry and authorities of Renfrew intend to petition for a 
new Poor-law. Among practical politicians, there can scarcely 
be two opinions as to the expediency of providing for the poor of 
Scotland in a more regular way than their own voluntary or semi- 
voluntary assessment; but the experience of England gives little 
hope that the best possible Poor-law would suffice; or that it 
night not, in providing for paupers, drag other classes to the verge 
of pauperism. Some of our once wealthiest districts stagger under 
the burden of the poor-rate: in Leeds, it encroaches on the pro- 
perty of the town by rapid inroads; in Stockport, we were told 
lately, half the rental is consumed in rates; Bolton has been, like 
Paisley itself, a pensioner on the nation at large. And yet, 
although the burden of the Poor-fund seems greater than the 
country can bear, the poor are not rescued from the most abject 
misery. If such is the case in England, the wealthiest country in 
the world, what is likely to be the result in that part of the island 
that derives some of its boasted characteristics of frugality and 
hardihood from the bleaker and poorer nature of the country? It 
seems to be foreseen; and the people of Renfrew couple with the 
demand of a Poor-law another for a national or systematic scheme 
of Emigration. Even should prosperity return to Paisley, they say, 
some of its people are for ever deprived of employment ; while work 
awaits them, or can be made fur them, in the Colonies. Such ap- 
pears to be the general close of the cry in the distressed districts, 
where the manceuvres of faction do not stifle it: the demand is 
successively for an extension of the ordinary relief, temporary help 
from a distance, an alteration of the law to make lasting provision 

for more relief, and emigration—tinal escape from the turmoil 

of misery and baffled appeals for aid. The demand is founded in 

instinct and on first principles—Let us come at the soil. It arises 

from the same feeling that makes violent politicians among the 
poor talk of a redistribution of landed property; only it is as- 
suredly as much more rational as it is safer to grant. Government, 
by a well-arranged system of emigration, might help the destitute 
to full employment rewarded with plenty and a cheerful future— 
transferring them to the countless acres of unploughed soil which 
England possesses in her Colonies, the natural resource of a 
country like this: but if “Public Opinion,” and its servant the 
Government, are too slow to arrive at that conviction, the destitute 
themselves might hasten them on by appropriating the demand 
and reiterating it ; and they seem likely enough to do so. 











The papers just arrived from Canada represent the province 
as tranquil after the late exciting events, every thing going on 
smoothly; but they do not so well let us into the working 
of political affairs as private letters which we have received. 


The progress of events, at a superficial glance, looks paradoxical— | 


both forward and backward; and yet the advance of improve- 
ment is uniform. The retrogression consists in undoing what was 
bad and vicious in the sort of progress that Lord Syprnuam 
made; and in that task the Legislature have been assiduous. 
Lord Sypenuam, at the Union, rearranged the electoral boundaries 
of Montreal and Quebec so as to secure the return of his own 
partisans, and to carry out his policy of “crushing” the French 
Canadians: Sir Cuarces Bacor has assented to a bill restoring 
the ancient boundaries. This looks like going back; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection tells us, that Quebec, with its ancient boundaries, 
returning Members to the United Parliament, in which its pre- 











overwhelming majority of three to one, and have thus learned to 
contest national questions by legitimate means, has made a far 
greater stride in political advancement, than Quebec with its 
boundaries shrunk to return members to a packed Assembly. On 
the other hand, things have been done which the Whig Reforming 
Governor refused to do: a bill to insure freedom of elections, to 
sborten their duration, and to multiply the number of polling-places, 
which was ‘“ reserved” or indefinitely postponed by Lord SypEn- 
HAM, has received Sir Cuarces Bacor’s assent. This measure is 
a very striking illustration of the changed position of the country. 
The long duration of elections and the paucity of poilling-places 
gave opportunity to wholesale intimidation, especially in Lower 
Canada; rioters were brought from a distance, and the polling- 
booth was kept for days together almost in a state of siege. In 
that manner, during the late Governor’s adininistration, the electors 
of Terrebonne were notoriously prevented from returning the re- 
presentative whom they had chosen, Mr. Laronta1ne, now a lead- 
ing man in the Cabinet, but then an Opposition Member ; and this 
very session, the return of Mr. Laronratne’s colleague, Mr. Batp= 
win, has been prevented by similar means in one of the last elections 
under the old law. We perceive, then, that the French Canadians 
and their friends have suffered in two very remarkable instances 
from violence at elections ; that the “‘ Liberal” Anti-French Ultra- 
British Government refused to arrest that violence; that the French- 
Canadian Government of the Conservative Sir Cuartes Bacor 
have effectually interfered. When the party came into power, we 
anticipated that they would acquire some of the Conservative ten- 
dencies of all parties in power; and their first session, short as it 
has been and few as have been its measures, has sufficed to show 
that their interests and inclination are on the side of order. 

There is an interesting converse to this position. The Legisla- 
tive Council, the Colonial quasi House of Peers, which received its 
character from Lord SypenuAm’s creations, has a majority sympa- 
thizing, though perhaps not so strongly as a more independent set 
of people might, with the minority in the other House. It used to 
be a reproach to the Revolutionary House of Assembly in Lower Ca- 
nada, that it * tacked” incongruous measures to others in order to 
force the appended measure through Parliament by tying it to one 
upon which all three Estates were agreed. Lord Sypennam’s 
Anti-Revutionary Council have borrowed that discredited and dis- 
orderly trick from the extinct contumacious Assembly. A _ bill 
was passed to amend the new election-law, by including two elec- 
tions which were about to take place, but for which the writs had 
been issued before the new law passed; and to that bill the Coun- 
cil “tacked” a general system of registration! Their conduct 
was warmly denounced by many of the Ministerialists in the other 
Chamber; and it might have led to a collision between the two 
branches of the Legislature, had not the session quickly terminated. 
With remarkable moderation, the French Canadian Ministerialists 
took no part in the discussion on the conduct of their old opponents. 
Some persons propose to prevent a renewal of the dispute by 
swamping the Council with new creations. 


It is now beyond a doubt that France has finally withdrawn from 
ratifying the new Slave-trade treaty. It will be remembered that 
the representative of France joined with the other European Powers 
in signing a preliminary document, and that the Government with- 
held the ratification, on the very questionable pretext of misunder- 
standing on the subject between its own Ambassador and its 
Foreign Minister. Since that discreditable endeavour to shuffle 
out of a distinct engagement, the posture of affairs has materially 
altered: England has concluded a Slave-trade treaty with the 
United States, which does not comprise the mutual right of search 
—the very point in the pending European Slave-trade treaty 
that France had a difficulty in swallowing. Now France unques- 
tionably may demand to be put, in the moral tariff of Great Britain, 
on the footing of “ the most favoured nation”; and it is difficult 
to perceive why she should be mutually searched when America is 
not. France now has a case; but it is an awkward circumstance 
that she manifested her intention of retracting before she had the 
case ; so that while it saves her position it does not save her honour. 
It were idle, however, for us to dwell on reproaches, especially 
when the reproach is that France promised to join us in a bootless 
pursuit but now declines: it may be very dishonourable in her to 
refuse, but it would be very silly in us to press her. Mr. Macare- 
cor Lairp has just shown, in a letter to the Colonial Gazette, 
taking an historical review of the Slave-trade Treaties, that they 
have had little if any effect in checking the traffic.—which has been 
mainly influenced by the ordinary laws of commerce, depending 
upon supply and demand and the rate of profit; and that upon the 
whole the trade flourishes. The most certain and the undenied 
effect of our attempts at forcible suppression, has been to induce 
the greatest efforts at concealment and the greatest misery to the 
unhappy cargo, whose condition has been utterly sacrificed to that 


dominant race hold or shall have held power with the aid of an | paramount object. A Hamburg paper has published an estimate 
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of a slaving voyage, drawn out for the purposes of business by a 
notorious slave-dealer, which shows that the profits of the venture, 
taken on a low scale, were estimated at 434 per cent: of course, 
with such a rate of profit, the adventurers could afford to pay any 
conceivable rate of insurance against the chances of detection. 
Our system of treaties, therefore, and of cruisings, is idle for all 
good purposes—operative only for evil; and our quarrel with France 
is, that she has dishonourably retracted from the promise to join 
us in that system! Ought we not to go to war with her on the 
point of honour ? 


Reports have for a long time prevailed, that the “ pacification” 
of Syria had only resulted in permanent dissension ; and the facts 
are now too glaring to be disputed. The Druses and the Maro- 
nites are castigating the Turks, after the Turks have for some 
time, under the auspices of Britain and the other Powers, tyran- 
nized over the Syrians in lieu of their former tyrant, Ipramim 
Pasha. We had an idea that the tyranny of Israni™ was into- 
lerable; and so, at the risk of a war with France, we drove him 
out,—having an eye also to “the integrity of the Ottoman empire.” 
The Syrians have an idea that the tyranny of the Turks is into- 
lerable, and they are beginning to turn them out: are we to 
hold up the tyranny of the Turks—to readmit Menemet Ax1's 
son, to which Turkey would perhaps not now object ; or are we to 
constitute Syria an independent state, “ protected” by the Five 
Powers, and to establish “ normal schools” of self-government 
to figure in the Estimates? It is clear we must do something; for 
we have just at present no American question, no Canadian insur- 
rection—even the Servian question has had a premature decease, 
and Wallachia has never matured into a question. We have only 
India, and China, and the Slave-trade Treaty question on our 
hands ; and how will diplomatists get on without this new Syrian 
question? Officials should remember what Lord ParmeErston 
would have made of it, had he been in office. Why, we might 
have had in our hands the vindication, protection, organization, 
nationalization, political education, pecuniary provision, and virtual 
government of all the intractable Syrian tribes; with all the conse- 
quent naval stations, military depdts, subsidies, loans, and guaran- 
tees ; to say nothing of Commissioners innumerable, to inquire into 
every thing, from the indisputable to the inscrutable. Perhaps 
that vision cannot be attained by the present degenerate race of 
officials ; but they may imitate what they cannot equal, and meddle 
as much as they can in Syria. Accordingly, a fleet is proceeding 
thither from Malta. 


Che Court. 
Tue Queen and Prince Albert remain in as much privacy as their 
station admits, at Walmer Castle, enjoying the rougher beauties of 
nature. ‘They have walked almost daily on the beach, sometimes 
twice in the day; and the infants have been drawn to the beach in 
a little chaise, und allowed to play for a time upon the shingle. A 
wind so vicleut as to make it difficult for her to stand did not deter the 
Queen from her walk on Friday afternoon. On Saturday she entered 
into conversation with a man about a curious dog, which he had lately 
saved from the wreck of a Russian timber-ship. On Tuesday, the illus- 
trious couple were weatherbound in the Castle. 

The Queen and Prince, attended by the Honourable Mrs. Anson, 
went in an open carriage and four to Dover Castle, on Monday, and spent 
half an hour in viewing that fortress; returning to Walmer Castle 
through the town of Dover. By the time the Queen left the Castle, the 
ascent to it from the town was crowded by thousands, many on horseback ; 
and the streets were so thronged, that the progress of the Royal car- 
riage was retarded. ‘The reports say that the “ host of persons literally 
rent the air with their loyal shoutings.” 

In the morning, Prince Albert, attended by Colonel Wylde and Dr. 
Pretorius, went in a four-oared-gig to the Queen’s ship Thunderer, 
which lay about two miles off the shore in Deal Roads. He saw the 
men dine, witnessed a few nautical manauvres, and returned. 

Yesterday Prince Albert again went on board the Thunderer, and 
staid an hour, to see some target-shooting. 

There is a rumour that Prince Albert is to succeed the Duke of 

I of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports; the 





Wellington in the office 
Duke desiring to be relieved from all active duty. 

It is said that the Court will proceed to Brighton on the 22d. 

The Queen Dow: } 
riding out on horseback daily. 
bigh have been on a visit to her Majesty. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge entertained the Archduke 
Frederick of Austria at dinner, at Kew, on Monday; the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz being of the party. On Tues- 
day, the Duke aud Dutchess visited the Dutchess of Gloucester, at 
Gloucester House ; und afterwards they went to the Haymarket Theatre. 





enjoys excellent health at Canford House ; 














Che Metropolis. 
According to what has become the annual custom, Guildhall, as 
fitted up for the Ninth of November, was devoted, on Wednesday night, 
to the service of the Polish refugees for a grand charity-féte. 4 
visiters numbered some 2,000; Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress, and several 
Guiche, the Earl of Chesterfield, the Count de Grammont, the Earl of 
Hillsborough, the Earl of Portarlington, 
able Misses Foley, Viscount Castlereagh, Mr. Thomas Duncombe, 
M.P., Mr. Mark Philips, M.P., Sir Felix Booth. The féte consisted of 
a ball aud concert; the musicians contributing their professional aid 
gratuitously,—namely, Mrs. Alfred 
sano, Miss Maria b. Hawes, Signor Ferrari, Signor Burdini, Mr. Har- 
rison, Mr, Maavers, and Mr. Benedict, who conducted. Every thing 
went off well. . xf 


aniong them were the Lord 














Earl Brownlow and the Earl of Den- | 


The | 


Lord Foley and the Honour- | 


f the Ci Be the D “| employed in tuis manner who did not earn more than 44d. a day each. 
c be ity aristocracy ; 1e uc de | E 


There was a very numerous meeting at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern on Thursday night, to consider the conduct of the late Special 
Commissions for the trial of the rioters in the North. Mr. Duncombe 
took the chair, supported by Mr. Feargus O’Connor, Colonel Thomp. 
son, Mr. Roberts of Bath, the gratuiious defender of some of the Chart. 
ists at Stafford, and other leading Chartists. Miss Mary Anne Walker 
was on the platform. The Chairman, in stating the objects of the 
meeting, contended that an unjust prejudice was created against the 
prisoners, even at Stafford; and he alluded to the exclusion from the 
court, of Peplow, a person concerned in the defence of some of the 
prisoners, because he was a Chartist: Chief Justice Tindal, however, 
caused him to be admitted. The treatment of the prisoners at Chester 
and Liverpool reminded him of Jeffreys— 

“ An individual was brought before that celebrated judge, and it was found 
that the charge laid against him had no foundation in fact. At the last mo. 
ment, however, the counsel against the prisoner stated, as an addition to thig 
charge which could not be sustained, that the man sometimes attended church 
and sometimes the conventicle—in short, that he was a trimmer. ‘ Oh, ho!? 
said Judge Jeffreys, ‘he is a trimmer, ishe? Ihave heard of that monster 
before, but I have never seen one: stand up, prisoner, and let me sce your 
shape, that I may know how these monsters are formed !” Now that man was 
condemned, not because he was guilty of the crime laid to his charge, but he- 
cause he was a trimmer.” 

Resolutions were passed expressing sympathy with the distressed 
condition of the labouring classes, shown so particularly during the late 
unfortunate disturbances in the Northern and Midland counties; admit. 
ting that those really convicted of any crime connected with the late 
outbreak were deserving of punishment, but stating the opinion that the 
punishments ought to have been better proportioned to the offences and 
more tempered by mercy; and declaring that a ‘‘ General Defence and 
Support Fund” should be established for the benefit of the families of the 
300 convicted prisoners. The last resolution, comprising the prayer of 
a petition to be founded on the resolutions, we copy tn extenso—- 

“ That James Scarlett, Lord Abinger, Chief Baron of her Majesty’s Exche- 
quer, one of the Judges appointed to preside on such Special Commission, did 
deliver certain charges, which, as your petitioners would humbly represent, were 
improper as proceeding from a Judge upon the Bench; being of an unfair, un- 
just, and political tendency, calculated to prejudice, mislead, and exasperate the 
minds of the Juries to whom such charges were addressed, and by whom the 
individuals indicted as participating in the late disturbance were to be tried. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, most earnestly but respectfully pray your 
honourable House to institute such an inquiry, by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee or otherwise, into the proceedings of the late Special Commission, as 
your honourable House in wisdom and justice may deem fit. And your peti- 
tioners further pray your honourable House to address her Majesty, that she 
may be pleased to visit the hefore- mentioned James Lord Chief Baron Abin- 
ger with such a mark of her Royal displeasure as may induce other Judges 
hereafter to preserve the purity of the judicial functions unsullied by political 
rancour or party-spirit.” 


A meeting of the Metropolitan Anti-Corn-law Association was held 
on Monday, to receive the report of a Sub-Committee appointed to 
devise a plan for the future operation of the Anti-Corn-law party in the 
Metropolis. Among those present were Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. 
Charles Villiers, Colonel Thompson, and a number of members and 
secretaries of the branch associations. After stating the object of the 
meeting, the Chairman, Mr. P. Taylor, alluded to a report circulated by 
the Observer, that an agent had been employed by Government to 
collect violent passages in the speeches against the Corn-laws, for the 
purpose of ulterior proceedings— 

The League, so far as he was acquainted with their proceedings, had at no 

time been the advocates of physical force; they had at no time had any thing to 
ilo with popular outbreaks, or popular tumults, or insurrections. They had, 
indeed, told her Majesty’s Government what would be the effect of the line of 
conduct which they were pursuing—what would be the inevitable result of 
iheir continued wrongdoing; but they had had nothing to do with those con- 
sequences. Their object had been to instil knowledge into the minds of the 
veople. 
Mr. Sidney Smith, the Secretary, read the report of the Sub-Commit- 
tee; which recommended no new method of agitation, but rather more 
strenuously to carry out the old method; and a plan was proposed for 
more frequent and systematic meetings, for enrolling members, re- 
ceiving subscriptions, and distributing tracts. Addresses were delivered 
by Sir De Lacy Evans, Colonel Thompson, and Mr. R. R. Moore of 
Manchester. 

A meeting was held on Tuesday evening, at the schcol-room in Totton 
Street, Stepney Churchyard, to take into consideration the state of the 
shirt-makers in the Metropolis. The chair was taken by the Reverend 
W. Allen; and Mr. Cumming, a surgeon, stated the case of his clients. 
His attention had been called to the subject by a tragical instance of 
the poverty of the class— 

A woman had taken vitriol for the purpose of destroying herself; and, on in- 
quiring the cause which led her to take such a step, he learned that her husband 
was a sailor, and that she, net being able to receive any part of his wages in 
his absence, had endeavoured to earn her subsistence by making sailors’ shirts; 
but finding, that, though she worked from six in the morning till eleven at 
night, and sometimes all night, she could not earn enough to enable her 
to procure the necessaries of life, she had been induced to pawn the work 
which she had in hand. ‘To avoid being apprehended she had taken the vitriol; 
and it was from having attended this woman that his attention had first been 
called to the subject. 

From the particular, Mr. Cumming passed to the general case— 

He was informed that for making a shirt the workwomen received only one 
penny; and that out of this penny they were obliged to find thread, which re- 
duced the sum paid for making a shirt to little more than three-farthings, and 
that it took a good hand fully two hours to make a shirt of that particular sort. 

fe felt horrified when he found that in this country women worked thirteen 
hours a day for about 6d., and he was assured that there were many thosenats 
e 
asked the women present whether he had not stated the truth: he believed 
he was right in saying that out of the sum paid them they had to find their own 
thread? (One of the women said, “ Needless too, Sir.”) ‘The women only re- 


| quired the price to be raived from 1d. to 2d.; and as the shirts were generally 


Shaw, Miss Rainforth, Miss Bas- | 


made for sailors, he thought the trade could easily afford to raise the price, be- 
cause sailors would never grudge the additional penny.” 

Mr. Cumming having remarked, that, if nothing else were done, the 
Guardians of the Poor ought to assist the women, one of those pre- 
sent said that the Guardians rather did them an injury, because they 
had shirts made in the workhouse. Another woman showed a shirt ofa 
superior kind which she made, and for which she was paid 6d. ; but it took 
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sgood hand fourteen hours to make such ashirt. It was stated that there 
were about five hundred women in the parish who were occupied in 
shirt-making at about 6d. a day; being employed by eight or nine 
houses for the sale of slop clothing. In some shops middlemen are em- 
ployed, who receive a halfpenny in each sixpeuce. A committee was 
appointed to collect further information on the subject, to make repre- 
sentations to the persons engaged in the trade, and, if necessary, to call 
a public meeting. 





Accurious scene was witnessed in the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
Wednesday; the law playing with a prisoner as a cat with a mouse. 
Captain Douglas, who had been in custody on a charge of desertion, 
was brought up on a writ of habeas corpus. The facts of the case may 
be briefly recapitulated. Captain Douglas, has been in the service 
of the East India Company twenty years: his regiment, the Forty- 





to the Neilgherry Hills, and his leave would expire in March 
next. He had, however, come to England under a feigned name; and 
itis said to have been discovered that he was guilty of malversation 
jn a civil office which he held. He was lately arrested on a charge 
of desertion, taken before Mr. Hardwicke, the Magistrate at Marl- 
porough Street Police-office, aud committed to Tothill Fields Prison ; 
thence he was transferred, on a warrant from the Secretary at War, 
to the custody of Lieutenant-Colonel Hay, the commander of the 
East India Company’s forces at Chatham. Mr. Kelly, Mr. Rogers, 
and Mr. Montagu Chambers appeared for Captain Douglas; the 
Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Pollock, 
and Mr. Forsyth for the East India Company. Mr. Kelly urged at 
considerable length three objections to the course which had been taken: 
it was not shown that Captain Douglas ought to be with his regiment; 
the 32d section of the Mutiny Act, the only one which applied to the 
Bast India Company’s forces, extended the act to their forces tx the 
United Kingdom, Captain Douglas's corps being in India; and the 22d 
section of the act, which authorized the committal of deserters by a 
Magistrate, applies not to officers but only to common soldiers. ‘The Bench 
held the objections to be valid, and Captain Douglas was ordered to be 
discharged. He was leaving the Court, when the Attorney-General 
called him back ; and, while the Captain was hesitating whether he should 
return or not, moved that he should be committed on a charge of 
mal-versation in the office he held in India, where he had unlawfully 
received the sum of 12,800/., and that on such charge he should take 
his trial in this country. Mr. Kelly interposed; and Lord Denman de- 
cided that the judgment of the Court must have some cffect, and that 
Captain Douglas was free to go where he pleased. He left the Court; 
but outside he was arrested under a writ of capias, to recover penalties 
to the amount of 12,800/., the sum alleged to have been misappropriated 
in his office. About an hour anda half afterwards, Mr. Kelly obtained 
the attention of the Court, and a long argument arose as to the legality 
of the second arrest; the Captain’s counsel contending that it was a 
civil process, and that the plaintiffs could not take advantage of Captain 
Douglas’s wrongful custody and presence in the court to arrest him. 
The Bench held the proceeding to be of a criminal nature, and refused 
to entertain the application for the prisoner’s discharge. He was ac- 
cordingly removed in custody. 


In the Secondaries Court, on Tuesday, Mr. Simpson, a painter, ob- 
tained a verdict for 13/. 16s. 7d. for work done in painting parts of the 
Parbados, a ship chartered by the North American Association to con- 
vey emigrants to Prince Edward Tsland. There was no defence. 

At Bow Street, on Wednesday, Mr. John Vaughan, a pawnbroker, of 
the Strand, appeared in answer to a summons to show cause why he 
refused to deliver up to Alice Lowe two china snuffboxes which had 
been pledged at his shop, after the duplicates, principal, and interest, 
had been tendered. They formed part of the property for stealing which 
from Lord Frankfort she had been tried and acquitted. Lowe came to 
the Police-office in a carriage, attended by a servant in livery! Mr. 
Montague stated for Mr. Vaughan, that he had been served with a 
notice calling upon him to deliver up to Lord Frankfort’s solicitor the 


the boxes to the pledger, but he demanded an indemnification against the 
consequences. Mr. Adolphus insisted that the defendant had no legal 
right todetain property after principal, interest, and the duplicates relat- 
ing to it had been tendered, unless he had previously received notice from 
the person who had pledged it to the contrary. Mr. Twyford, the 
Magistrate, demanded proof that the action threatened by Lord Frank- 
ford was bond fide; which was promised. Mr. Adolphus said, that in 
that case he should advise Alice Lowe to bring another action against 
Mr. Vaughan. Mr. Twyford said, that would be the fairest way to 
dispose of the whole matter; and, under such circumstances, he would 
adjourn the case until the first Wednesday in March next. 

A shocking disclosure has been made at Harrow. Patrick Leith 
Strachan, who occupied the station of a gentleman, and who has recently 
returned from America, is said to have been detected in a systematic 
endeavour to debauch one of the pupils at the school; and it is supposed 
that his schemes extended to Sandhurst and other public schools. He 
was committed for trial at the Central Criminal Court, but was admiited 
to bail, giving his own security under 500/. penalty and two others of 
2501. each. [So Mr. Strachan, if he is guilty, is to be let off for 1,000/. 
and contingent expenses !] 


At a special meeting of the St. Pancras Vestry, on Wednesday, a 
Teport was read from the Directors of the poor, charging the recent 
Teport of the Assistant Poor-law Commissioners, on the state of educa- 
tion among the pauper children of the parish, with misrepresentation ; 
and at the suggestion of the Directors, a committee was appointed by 
‘he Vestry, to inquire into the propriety of taking legal steps to invalidate 
the whole proceedings of the Commissioners, on the ground that Mr. 
Twisselton, an Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, is incapacitated by 
he terms of the Act 5 and 6 Vict. chap. 57, from acting as a Special 
Commissioner, 


The Yrobinces. 
Commissioners Skirrow and Phillips opened the District Court of 
Bankruptey at Liverpool on Monday; Messrs. Balguy and Daniell 





ninth Native Infantry, was at Madras; he had leave of absence to | 


boxes, under a threat of an action. Mr. Vaughan was willing to deliver | 


| 3,6591. 


opened the Court at Birmingham on Tuesday; Sergeant S ephen ard 
his coadjutor at Bristol, on Wednesday. 


We last week stated that the amount of relief to the poor administered 
at the Leeds Workhouse in the months of September and October of the 
three years, 1840, 1841, and 1842, showed an alarming increase. The 
amounts were as follow. In September and October of 1840, 2,608/. ; in 
September and October 1841, 2,994/.; in September and October of 1842, 
It follows as a necessary consequence, that the poor’s-rate must 
augment; and this very week the Overseers have laid a half-yearly rate 
of two shillingsin the pound, where there has not for many years been 
a rate exceeding one shilling and fourpence. ‘The increase is fifty per 
cent upon the former rates. At no time have the inhabitants been less 
able to bear any increase of the rates than at present; but it is ab- 
solutely necessary, and must te borne by ail who can bear it.—Leeds 
Mercury. 


A most outrageous case came before the Under Sheriff of Bucking- 
hamshire, at Aylesbury, on Wednesday, in the shape of an action for 
damages, brought by Mr. Smith, a gentleman of property, living at 
Beech Lodge, Chesham, against the Reverend Mr. Day, the Rector of 
Hawridge, who lived at the Vicarage, about a mile and a half from 
Beech Lodge. Mr. Sinith’s counsel stated the circumstances— 

On the evening of the 7th July last, a little child, in company with a ser- 


| vant of the plaintiif’s, was proceeding along the road near to the plaintiff's 


house, when, in consequence of some observation made by the child, the reve- 
rend defendant was observed to get off his horse and follow the child on to the 
lawn of the plaintiff, for the purpose of beating it. One of the servants 
of the plaintiff upon seeing this interefered to prevent the defendant hurt- 
ing the child ; upon which the defendant with an oath struck him very severely. 
Mrs. Smith, the wife of the plaintiff, who was sitting in a room from which 
this could be seen, came out upon the lawn, and inquired of the defendant the 
reason for his conduct ; upon which the defendant, as deposed by the witnesses, 
struck Mrs. Smith several blows with the butt-end of his riding-whip upon 
her neck and shoulder, and continued to do this until prevented by another 
servant of the plaintiff. Mr. Smith, the plaintiff, then came out of his house 
and remonstrated with the defendant upon his conduct. The defendant said to 
him, “ Damn your eyes, you are only an old pauper!” and rode off; but re- 
turned shortly afterwards, and, during the absence of the plaintiff, who had 
gone to procure the attendance of a constable, proceeded to break down the 
gates of the plaintiff and injure his property. 

Witnesses deposed that Mrs. Smith had suffered very severely from 
the injuries which she had received. Her husband had offered to accept 
an apology from Mr. Day, on the condition of his paying 20/. to some 
charity ; but the offer was treated with contempt. The case for the 
prosecution having closed, the Under Sheriff asked Mr. Day whether 
he wished to say any thing in defence? He replied in the negative. 
The Jury awarded the plaintiff 2001. damages. Mr. James stated, that 
they would be appropriated to the charities of the county ; and he 
added, that Mr. Smith had never exchanged one word with Mr. Day, 
and was totally at a loss to account for his conduct. 


Fires in the country multiply, and are assumed, with more or less 
probability, to be the work of incendiarics. One broke out last week 
on the farm of Mr. Gray, at Bushmead, near Eaton Socon, in Bedford- 


; Shire; and nine or ten stacks of beans, barley, and other grain, were 


|} of Mr. Collett at 


burnt down. About the same time, a hay-rick belonging to Mr. Old 
of Henley, near Buckland Newton, and a furze-rick at Piddletown, 
containing 1,500 fagots, were destroyed. On the 10th, a barley and 
straw-rick were burnt, at Wickwar in Gloucestershire. On Saturday, 
a barn belonging to the landlady of the Swan Hotel at Leighton 
Buzzard was found to be on fire: from the isolated position of the 
building it is thought that the fire could not have been accidental. A 
gorse-stack in Mr, Summers’s field at Billesdon, in Northamptonshire, 
was converted into a bonfire ; and a haulm-wall and stack, the property 
Faversham, were burnt. On Sunday, an immense 
pile of fagots and timber on the grounds of the Earl of Leicester at 
Chatteris were found blazing. It was long before the fire could be 
subdued ; and had not a thick hedge checked the progress of the flames, 
it is said they would probably have extended to the adjoining mansion. 
Out of twelve corn-stacks on the farm of Mr. Pearson at Great Melton, 
five were suddenly discovered to be in flames, and all five were con- 
sumed: they stood in the centre of the ‘The loss is estimated at 
1,0001, but it is covered by insurance. The large corn-mills of 
Messrs. Pornton at Lawton, in Cheshire, were totally destroyed: the 
stock is valued at 1,500/, the builing at 2,0004 A rick of wheat and 
a barn were nearly destroyed at Helmdon, in Northamptonshire, on 
Tuesday. On th day, one of two mills belonging to Messrs. 
Hasledon and Co. at Bolton was burnt down: the fire broke out 
among sonie cotton, but the cause is unknown. 


ae OE 

IRELAND. 
The Bishop of Cashel, who arrived in Dublin on Saturday, in a very 
precarious state of health, died on Tuesday morning, in his sixty-fourth 








set. 


same 


Pr 

year. Dr. Sandes was for many years a senior fellow and burser in the 
University. In 1836 he was consecrated Bishop of Killaloe; whence 
he was transla'ed to Cashel in 1839. Ie met with a severe accident 






whilst travelling in En; years ago, by the upsetting of a coach, 
from the effects of which he never entirely recovered. Invested with 
the mitre by the Whigs, he is admitted to have enjoyed the esteem of 
all parties. 

Lord Gort, better known as Colonel Vereker, died at his residence 
near Dublin on Friday. His Lordship was in his seventy-fourth year, 
and had represented his native city, Limerick, both in the Irish and 
Imperial Parliaments. He d in his title and estates by his 
eldest son, the Honourable John P. Vereker. It was Lord Gort, then 
Colonel Vereker, who in 1798 stopped the progress of the small! Fret 
invading body which landed at Killala, at a place in Sligo eallec 
Coloony.— Globe. 
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The Belfast Society for the promotion and improvement of the Growth 

Ireland held their annual meeting on Thursday, in the 
Lord Lurgan was called to the chair; 
Macartney of Lissanoure Castle 


of Flax in 
rcial Buildings at Belfast. 


Sir Robert Bateson, Mr. G. 





; 





and le, 
Colonel Blacker of Armagh, Mr. D. R. Ross, Mr. P. and Mr. Sharman 


gs. 





Crawford, M.P., took part in the proceed The Chairman briefly 
pointed out the object of the Society. Eighty thousand tons of flax 
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are annually imported into Great Britain, while five o> six millions of 
money are annually expended in purchasing flax in other countries ; 
and the object was to save that exportation of money by enabling 
Treland to produce the raw material, and thus to acquire a lucrative 
trade. Sir Robert Bateson remarked, that the soil and climate of 
Ulster did not appear to him good enough for the culture ; but on visiting 
the Netherlands it at once occurred to him that the plant would ad- 
mirably suit the soil and climate of the South of Ireland. A well-grown 
sample of hemp from the neighbourhood of Caledon was exhibited. 
The meeting was addressed by Mr. Crawford, Mr. Ross and others; 
and parted after a very satisfactory transaction of the business before it. 





The new Attorney-General, Mr. T. B. C. Smith, has begun his offi- 
cial career with an act of leniency. In the Dublin Court of Queen’s 
Bench, on Friday, Mr. Holmes drew attention to two prosecutions for 
libel. The Belfast Vindicator and another paper had been prosecuted 
for strong language respecting the administration. of justice during the 
trials in Downpatrick and Armagh, contending that unjust distinctions 
were made between Protestants and Roman Catholics: Mr. Duffy, the 
editor of the Vindicator, now admitted that the article in question had 
been written in a moment of excitement, and that the language was not 
warranted by the facts; and a similar statement was made on the part 
of Mr. Dowdall, the proprietor of the other paper. The Attorney- 
General said, that the sole object of the prosecution was to vindicate 
the administration of justice from unmerited imputation: the avowals 
of the defendants seemed to meet that object; and therefore the Law- 
officers of the Crown did not think it necessary to call the defendants 
up for judgment. 





SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Fox Maule was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University on 
Tuesday, by a majority in all the “nations”; his opponent being the 
Marquis of Bute. Mr. Maule was supported by the Nonintrusionists, 
the Marquis by the Moderates. 


The Paisley Advertiser of Saturday reports a meeting of the noble- 
men, Commissioners of Supply, Justices of the Peace, and Magistrates 
of towns of the county of Renfrew, in the County Hall, on the previous 
Thursday, to consider the distressed condition of the unemployed poor, 
and the best means of relief. Mr. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, M.P., 
Vice-Lieutenant, was called to the chair. Sheriff Campbell read a 
report from a committee appointed at a former meeting— 

“ Your committee report, as the result of their consideration of the subject 
remitted to them by the general meeting of the 25th October, that they are 
convinced of the continued existence of much distress in Paisley among the 
manufacturing and labouring classes for want of employment. Of the manu- 
facturing population dependent upon public charity, the number in the week 
ending on the 8th November current was 7,372 persons. Four weeks pre- 
vious, the number was 6,069; showing an increase of 1,303 destitute persons in 
one month. 

“ The expense of their subsistence for the last week (that subsistence being 
given almost exclusively in provisions) amounted to 333/. 8s. 3d.; and the 
London Manufacturing Committee, which had been induced to remit 250/. for 
some weeks past to assist in defrayiag the weekly expense, have reduced their 
grant for last week to 200/., leaving to the Relief Committee of Paisley to 
procure funds to meet the surplus expenditure by local contributions. But 
the Paisley Committee cannot command local contributions; and such is the 
exhausted condition to which Paisley has been reduced, that they cannot ex- 
pect to obtain in that town the necessary amount, even were the London Com- 
mittee’s weckly remittance to be continued at 250/. ‘The general anticipation 
is, that the amount and severity of the destitution will increase during the 
winter, and that there is no prospect of a revival of trade and employment till 
the return of spring. 

“ Under the pressure of these circumstances, and also of distress to a con- 
siderable extent being prevalent in the town of Greenock, and in the villages of 
Johnstone, Pollockshaws, and other places in the county, your Committee 
have agreed in the opinion, that it is again incumbent on the landed gentlemen 
and proprietors generally throughout the county to come forward in aid of the 
destitute; and they have further agreed to recommend that the means of relief 
should be obtained by a voluntary assessment upon the real rents of all de- 
scriptions of fixed property. 

“Your Committee are further of opinion, that other measures of relief, 
though not so immediate in their operation, call for the attention of the general 
meeting,—uamely, a well-adjusted system for encouraging emigration to our own 
Colonies, and the revision and amendment of our Poor-lawa; and your Com- 
mittee recommend that an application be made to Government for the pur- 
pose of obtaining these two objects.” 

Provost Bain of Greenock made a statement of the condition of the 
unemployed poor in that town— 

He stated the number of unemployed and dependents at above 5,000, while 
many others were disposing of their effects rather than go on the supply. 
Their expenditure was 751., though the supply was to each individual less than 
a penny aday. When able, they had sent 560/. to Paisley since January last ; 
but now they were constrained to seek relief. On the whole, since March last, 
they had collected 3,560/., and contemplated raising 1,500/. more by voluntary 
assessment ; but even this would not afford the necessary relief. ‘They had re- 
ceived 500/. from Edinburgh. Owing to the great exertions made and to be 
made in Greenock, he did not think they could give any assistance to the 
county-fund. He did not see how they could get over the winter-months 
without aid from Government.” 

The chairman put a resolution that the sum of 1,500/. should be 
raised by voluntary assessment. Mr. Robert Wallace, M.P., proposed 
a series of resolutions recommending application for a grant of money 
and clothing-stores from Government. He contended that it would 
soon become necessary for the landed interest to revise the state of the 
Currency and the Corn-laws, or they themselves would shortly suffer. 
He mentioned a suggestion which had been made to him, that Govern- 
ment should give the people of Paisley some of their ships to build. 
Lord Kelburne said, he certainly by no means despaired of seeing be- 
fore long a well-arranged system of emigration; but in the mean time, 
no such system would be beneficial; and he believed that, bad as the 
condition of the people is in the country and in towns, ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of those people who emigrated fountl themselves far worse 
off than they were here(!) The chairman made some reply to this ob- 
servation— 

With regard to the result of emigration, the abuse of a thing was no argu- 
ment against its use. Wherever they found disastrous results, depend upon 
it there has been some vicious principle at work. But what the Committee 
wanted was, what has never yet existed in the country, a relief for our nation, 





in establishing a well-regulated, common-sense, open system of emigration, by 


which people who leave these shores will see with their open eyes, and give 
judgment, that they are going to a place where they can obtain employment 
and comparative independence. This was the system; and in justice to the 
Committee, he thought that if such a system could be established, now wag 
the time to carry it into effect. To many of the unemployed their former 
labour may return, and they might yet be happy; but the greater proportion, 
from a change of circumstances in this country and in the world at large— 
their occupation was gone for ever. These were the persons to whom the 
Colonies were pointed out. The Colonies were languishing for want of labour; 
and were this county, along with other counties, to recommend emigration, it 
would do great good. 

A discussion of considerable length arose on the question, whether 
the proposed voluntary assessment should be 1,500/. or 3,000/. Mr. P, 
M. Stewart moved, and Lord Kelburne seconded, the following resolu- 
tion— 

“‘ That in order to meet the immediate necessities of the unemployed and 
destitute population of the county of Renfrew, the sum of 3,000/. be raised by 
assessment, rateably and proportionally, on the whole fixed property of the 
county; that a Committee be appointed to carry the foregoing resolutions into 
effect, to apply the money so raised, and also to consider and report upon the 
propriety of applying for power to carry the assessment into effect as to ar- 
rears; and the further measures of relief, by a well-devised system of Colonial 
Emigration, aud an amendment of the Scottish Poor-laws, contemplated in the 
report read to this meeting by Mr. Sheriff Campbell, as Convenor of the Com- 
mittee appointed on the 25th October.” 

A second clause in the resolution named a numerous Committee to 
carry it into effect. It was carried; and Mr. Wallace’s resolutions were 
then put, and were also carried. A vote of thanks to the Chairman 
closed the proceedings. 


The Edinburgh journals of this week announce the death of one who 
some twenty years ago was oue of the features of Auld Reekie. Mr, 
John Robertson, though not a very old man, (only fifty-five) and though 
an active and influential citizen of Edinburgh till the day of his death, 
belonged properly to a period which has already gone by. Some forty 
years ago, while yet an apprentice, he learned to take a keen interest 
in the politics of the time, both national and local; and when he com- 
menced business as a bookseller he plunged into the thickest of the 
strife. His little shop in the High Street of Edinburgh used to be called 
by the Tories of the day a “den of sedition”; and certainly the 
tone of {politics which predominated there was of a more tran- 
chant character than was to be found in the pages of the Edin- 
burgh Review: but all the Parliament House men who _ haunted 
it were not politicians of this stamp, and some of them could scarcely 
be called politicians at all. Among many who were often to be found 
there, we remember a now eminent economist, and the present President 
of the Scottish Academy. John Robertson’s shop was of all places in 
Edinburgh the place where a stranger would have found the richest 
specimens of the abandon of Scotch shrewdness and Scotch humour, 
The shop of David Bridges was its only rival in this respect; and 
with all kind regard for the memory of the gleg and gleesome individual, 
there was not the same pith in the gossip of David’s sanctum. It was 
the energy, the singleness of purpose, the kindness of heart struggling 
with a fiery temperament, and perhaps a few peculiarities adding to rather 
than detracting from the charm of his real worth, that made the pa- 
triotic bookseller so attractive behind his counter—so delightful of an 
evening at Mrs. Ferguson’s in the Lawnmarket. Mr. Robertson was 
one of those who about the year 1816 or 1817 commenced a struggle 
against the close system in the Town-Council, which was long the most 
prominent theme of local interest in Edinburgh. It may be said to have 
been this struggle which gave birth to the Scotsman newspaper. Mr, 
Robertson was one of its founders: and the naive and graphic accounts of 
the secret conclave of the Council, which he supplied to its columns, 
were among its most amusing articles and the most effective arrows dis- 
charged against the closesystem. Mr. Robertson’s connexion with that 
journal and its termination were alike honourable to him, as a fearless 
man and a man who would not seek for victory by the slightest devia- 
tion from strict veracity. His party triumphed—that all the world 
knows ; but it will never be known beyond the limits of Edinburgh 
how much its local success was promoted by his unwearied and disin- 
terested exertions; and it is not worth while to confer upon a few 
place-hunters the notoriety they would gain by its being known 
how they repaid him. The charitable institutions of Edinburgh 
lie under deep obligations to Mr. Robertson’s active support. In 
his native city, his place will not be easily filled up: it will 
be long ere we look upon so perfect a specimen of the Edinburgh 
citizen in all the worth as in all the peculiarities of that character. To 
those peculiarities we have no scruple in alluding—they were insepa- 
rable from his virtues, and lent a higher zest to his shrewd and original 
remarks, He was the metal of which martyrs are made, cast in an 
Edinburgh mould. There was nothing of the fanatic about him, and 
yet in his sincerity, fearlessness, a high-wrought strain of enthusiasm, 
which could even court obloquy for the cause he loved—in his entire 
Scotchness—he has often reminded us of Scott’s David Deans. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Lords of the Privy Council met in the Court of Exchequer on 
Saturday afternoon, to settle the roll of Sheriffs for the ensuing year. 
There were present, besides the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who pre- 
sided in his official robes, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President, the 
President of the Board of Trade, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Judges Parke, Erskine, Gurney, Williams, Colt- 
man, Maule, and Wightman. 

It has been decided that no new Judge is to be appointed to the 
Court of Review in the place of Sir John Cross, but that the business 
of that Court shall in future be heard before Vice-Chancellor Sir J. 
Knight Bruce; who does not, however, receive any additional salary. 

Several motions and other applications have been made during the 
present term to the Lord Chancellor and the other Equity Judges, re- 
specting difficult legal questions arising out of the operation of the 
Income-tax. There appears every probability of the prediction of the 
Vice-Chancellor being fulfilled, namely, that it will occupy years 
decide all the questions relative to the Income-tax.—Morning Post. 
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At a Court of Directors of the East India Company, on Wednesday, 
Mr. L. Wigram was unanimously appointed the Company's standing 
council in the room of the late Sergeant Spankie. 


Mr. John Parkinson, solicitor to Prince George of Cambridge, has 
published a letter, contradicting, by the Prince’s command, the calum- 
pious reports current lately, reflecting on the honour of a noble family. 

The Archduke Frederick of Austria has been emploving his time in 
town in viewing objects of interest. On Tuesday he went with his 
suite to Woolwich, and remained for some time examining the Dock- 
yard; on Wednesday, to the British Museum; on Thursday again 
there was a long visit to Woolwich. 

His Imperial Highness has also had a round of entertainments: on 
Monday he was the guest of the Duke of Cambridge, at Kew; on 
Wednesday, of the Duke of Wellington, at Apsley House; on Thurs- 
day, of the Count St. Aulaire, at the French Embassy, in Manchester 
Square. 

Sir Robert Peel left town on Saturday, for Drayton Manor; and he 
was followed, on Wednesday, by Lord Wharncliffe and Sir George 
Clerk, his guests. 

The Queen has granted to General Robertson, who lives at Canaan 
Bank, near Edinburgh, a further pension of 210l. in reward for distin- 
guished services; making the General's pension 4001. in all. 

The papers publish a correspondence between Colonel Thompson 
and Miss Martineau, touching the resolutions passed lately at a meet- 
ing in London in approbation of her refusal of a pension. The Colonel 
transmits the resolutions with some complimentary remarks, and the 
lady acknowledges both resolutions and compliments. She says— 

“Taccept, with thankfulness, the expressed sympathy of the parties of whom 

ou are the representative to me; and I need not say, I consider their acknow- 
edgment of my sincere desire to promote their interests a high honour. No- 
thing in the whole transaction pleases me so much as the diversity of opinion, 
through which all the parties concerned have penetrated, by means of earnest- 
ness on a moral question, to a point of heartfelt agreement. However we may 
mutually differ in regard to the great political questions of the time, we all 
agree that there can be no peace in benefiting by the proceeds of an unjust sys- 
tem of taxation. In declining so to benefit, I acted, as I have said, for the 
comfort of my own feelings only, and in privacy. As to the other matter 
touched upon at the meeting, my writings on social subjects, my chief desire 
has ever been to stir up the minds of the unprivileged classes to the patient and 
thoughtful consideration of their own interests. ‘lhat my aim has been under- 
stood, and my sympathy in their worldly difficulties appreciated, is and will 
ever be a high gratification, renewing much of the pleasure of such labours, 
after sickness has brought them to a close.” 

The Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha has named Liszt and Rubini mem- 
bers of the Ducal Saxon Ernestine House Order. Both had given con- 
certs for the benefit of the poor of the city. Rubinihad appeared at the 
Coburg Theatre in the Pirata, and had given an assurance that that 
would be his last appearance on the stage.—Alyemeine Zeitung. 


The Journal des Débats, alluding to a report that the British Parlia- 
ment would meet early, takes a review of our affairs— 

“ If the sufferings which paralyze trade—if the profound distress under which 
the operatives labour—if the demoralization, which is extending more and more 
among the poorer classes, could be affected or corrected by legislation, then, no 
doubt, the duty of Government would be to make an appeal to the Parliament. 
But is it with acts of Parliament that you will arrest the progress of foreign 
manufacture—that you will regulate the relations of masters and workmen— 
that you will prevent the deterioration of religious feelings and of public morals ? 
These evils are of that class over which society exercises more influence than 
the Government, and the means to remedy them are not so much within the 
province of the Legislature or executive powers as in that of the enlightened 
classes of the nation. In the last session, the Legislature performed its part. 
England has never before seen so many comprehensive measures carried through 
her Parliament. The mission of the present Ministers was essentially one of 
order and of organization. They were obliged to construct on ruins and with 
ruins, for their predecessors left them no other elements. The Whigs, for- 
getful of their better days, had acted in the decline of their reign like gamesters 
who placed the remainder of their fortune on the hazard of a die—with this 
difference, that they were playing with the public fortune. Led on by aspecies 
of delusion, they played double or quits every time the chances turned against 
them, at the same time blaming fortune for the consequences of their own folly. 
It was said with much truth in England, that what particularly characterized 
the foreign policy of the late Ministers was an absolute indifference for all ideas 
of justice. Commerce required new markets, which they attempted to open 
with cannon-shot in Central Asia. They found it necessary to divert atten- 
tion from a Ministerial crisis by military success ; and with this object the East 
was thrown into confusion, and with it Europe. It was necessary that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should fish for a budget ; and his colleague, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, disturbed two portions of the globe in order to give him 
an opportunity to fish in troubled waters: but as to the justice of those wars, 
that was a question with which they never troubled themselves. Necessity was 
the Egeria of the Whig Government, and presided at all their inspirations. 

“But it happened that these Ministers were punished in the quarter in 
which they sinned. The chances during their reckless gambling turned against 
them. Their successes fell upon their heads, for in triumphing they were 
ruined. Their exhausted resources were not suflicient to defray the expenses 
of their conquests. ‘They descended more and more into the bottomless pit of 
deficit, carrying with them the national fortune. It was seldom that such a 
dissipation of resources, such a dilapidation of principles, and such an abuse of 
alventures, had signalized the last years of any Government. England still 
bears, and will for a long time bear, the weight of those culpable follies. Cast 
your eyes towards the East, and see the fruit of her vaunted success. The 
countries which she believed she had conquered in perpetuity she now aban- 
dons, too happy if she can rescue from slavery some unfortunate women and 
children—the last relics of her murdered army. Further on, upon the un- 
limited coasts of China, she is chained to a succession of trifling and sterile vic- 
tories, whilst it would be difficult to determine whether they will not be more 
Tuinous than defeats. Direct your attention to the Levant, and where will 
you find the repose, or the security, or the integrity which the English policy of 
1840 was to produce in this miserable empire, which is crumbling to pieces? 
These men have spoiled every thing they touched; the only inheritance they 
have left after them is disturbance, anarchy, and a deficit which would have 
become irreparable had they remained in office. 

“ A short time since our neighbours appeared to be but little flattered at the 
€omparison between the last quarter’s revenue of the United Kingdom and that 
of France. This comparison, however, gave a faithful description of the differ- 
ence which exists in the financial resources of the two countries. Two years 
since, when the Whig Ministers were playing their last stake, we likewise were 
abandoned to a policy without a compass, which would have carried us far if 
it had not been arrested by the reaction of sound opinion, and by the firm and 














sure hand which! for the last twelve years has; maintained the peace of civi- 
lized nations. But there is this difference between England and us, that our 
malady lasted but some months, whilst hers has endured for several years. We 
have been rapidly cured, whilst England is scarcely convalescent. In less than 
two years, under a Conservative regimen, we have recovered the strength which 
we had lost; and the natural movement of the prosperity inherent in the country, 
and the simple development of the national resources, have filled the breaches 
which a moment of disorder caused in the treasury, and the public revenue, for 
some time diverted from its course, has spontaneously resumed its accustomed 
direction. 

“ The returns relating to the public revenue in England have, on the con- 
trary, demonstrated how profound has been the alteration caused in the na- 
tional resources by the irregular policy pursued by the Whigs during the last 
five or six years of their being in office. ‘The British revenue had fallen into o1 
abyss, not suddenly, but by degrees, and with a sort of regularity, if such a 
term can be applied to want of order. ‘The deficit was every year increasing, 
the void was enlarged by every attempt to fill it up; and that is the reason that 
the revenue is but slowly recovering. ‘The fable of Pelias is familar to our 
readers. Medea had persuaded her three daughters to cut her throat, and boil 
her members in a cauldron, in order that she might return to life in the bloom 
of youth. A drawing has been lately made in London, which represents Pelias 
under the figure of John Bull. The patient is extended on a bed, the Peliades, 
under the figures of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and Sir James Graham, 
are standing round. His veins are opened with a lancet, upon which is written 
‘ Income-tax.’ John Bull has fainted, apparently from loss of blood. 

“ Pelias, it is known, never recovered. We believe, however, that John 
Bull willcome round. He is sufficiently strong to bear a bleeding ; but his con- 
valescence will be tedious, and must suffer the same gradations as his disease. 
‘The cure will be the more difficult because the remedy has been so long 
delayed. 

“es Serd medicina paratur 
Dum mala per longas invaluere moras,’ ” 

France has definitively withdrawn from the promised signature of the 
new Slave-trade Treaty. The Paris correspondent of the Morning 
Post, writing on Friday, gives a full explanation of the cireumstances— 

“ A courier arrived here the night before last from London, and brought M. 
Guizot the news that the protocol for the ratification of the treaty of Decem- 
ber 20th had been concluded at the Foreign Office, on Monday the 7th 
instant, by the representatives cf the Powers signing the treaty, at the formal 
demand of the French Ambassador. I am enabled to furnish you, on good 
authority, with the following circumstances which preceded this diplomatic for- 
mality. 

« About a fortnight past, M. Guizot commissioned M. de St. Aulaire to 
forward a note to Lord Aberdeen, announcing to the Cabinet of St. James’s 
that the political position of the French Cabinet was such that M. Guizot 
would not be able to ratify the treaty of December 20th. The wish expressed 
by the Chamber of Deputies in the vote of February 24th was so precise and 
formal and clearly expressed, that the French Cabinet would not dare to 
appear again before the Chamber without having conformed to the wish ex- 
pressed in the Lefevre amendment. When M. de St. Aulaire gave this note 
to Lord Aberdeen, his Lordship replied to the French Ambassador, that the 
British Government would be compelled to return to M. Guizot a note 
couched in the same terms as that which he had forwarded, and that M. Guizot 
had so far engaged himself to ratify the treaty that it would be impossible for 
him to withdraw: for (said Lord Aberdeen) if M. Guizot had merely signed 
such a treaty with England, the affair would be less complicated, but M. 
Guizot had joined England in requesting the Great Northern Powers to conclude 
the treaty in question with France and England ; consequently, if the French 
Cabinet refused to ratify the treaty which it had proposed itself to the Great 
Northern Powers, they would have the right to turn round and reproach Eng- 
land for having joined France in a proposition which France herself now refuses 
to accept, and thus England would be compromised with the Great Northern 
Powers in consequence of the refusal of France to ratify the treaty. 

“Lord Aberdeen then explained to M. de St. Aulaire, that the reply of the 
British Government to M. Guizot’s note must necessarily coutain a formal 
disapproval of his conduct, and did not hesitate to say that he should lay this 
reply before the House of Commons; for (said Lord Aberdeen) if M. Guizot 
thought to strengthen his Parliamentary position by refusing to ratify the 
treaty, the English Cabinet also must take measures for its own justification 
to the English Parliament. His Lordship then urged M. de St. Aulaire to 
withdraw the note, which he would consider as not having been presented to 
him; and to inform M. Guizot, that the better way to avoid complicating the 
question would be, to demand, in a simple note, without producing any reasons, 
that the protocol should be closed, which Lad remained open for ratification on 
the part of France. By simply demanding the closing of the protocol without 
assigning any motives, M. Guizot would not have to fear any embarrassing 
reply from the English Cabinet, and the question would thus be cut short 
without any difficulty. 

“M. Guizot followed the advice of Lord Aberdeen in withdrawing his first 
note; and then, a week since, forwarded to the English Cabinet another note, in 
which he demanded, without assigning any explanation, the closing of the pro- 
tocol, which actually took place on Monday last. ‘Thus the non-ratification of 
the treaty of December 20th is now for ever consummated. It now remains 
to be known whether the treaties of 1831 and 1833 will be mainiained or not. 
Iam able to inform you, that it is the intention of M. Guizot to abrogate 
them, because the only chance of safety for the Trench Cabinet was the abo- 
lition for ever of the right of search. ‘The most devoted adherents of the 
Cabinet, such as MM. Fulchiron, Jacqueminot, Jacques Lefevre, and others, 
have already declared to M. Guizot that they will vote for the abolition of the 
right of search in the forthcoming session; so that M. Guizot has no alter- 
native.” 

There is a report that M. Thiers is to return to office; not, however, 
to forward any new warlike project, but to help in carrying an appanage 
for the Duke of Nemours through the Chambers, 

The Commerce states, that a new military plan for the protection of 
the Tuileries was in progress of preparation at the Etat Major, under 
the management of General Tiburce Sebastiani, the successor of General 
Pajol. ‘Vhe plan comprises the indication of the positions which each 
regiment of the garrison of Paris is to occupy in the streets or public 
squares in the event of fresh disturbances. The corps specially charged 
with the defence of the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, the Prefecture of 
Police, and the Ministries, are to be each provided with a certain num- 
ber of pieces of artillery. 

The Journal de Honfleur of Sunday has the following postscript: 
“ As we were going to press, we learnt that the Télémaque [the trea- 
sure-ship so long sunk in the Seine] is completely raised from her bed ; 
she is decked with flags, and the guns are being fired in honour of the 
event.” 

Intelligence has been received from Lisbon to the 7th. Lisbon was 
all in a turmoil about a violent proclamation that had been eirculated 
against M. Dietz, a German retainer of the King, as the author of all 
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the ills of Portugal: each party tried to fling the authorship on the 
other. The proclamation charges M. Dietz with advising the Queen 
to abdicate and desert her children; he having been previously employed, 
according to this document, in forming a purse abroad for the support 
of the Royal Family in case of need. It was reported that M. Dietz 
would very probably leave the country for a time. The Queen had 
opposed the nomination of some officers by the Ministry, and that was 
another source of dissatisfaction. 

A great flood had visited the low country about Cintra, where a cloud 
had burst, which washed away walls and bridges, and did great damage 
at Colares, Cintra, Rio de Moura, Cascais, Oeiras, Chelleiros, and other 
parts; but no lives were reported to have been lost. 

There were seventy foreign merchant-vessels in the Tagus at the 
beginning of November, of which forty-six were English. 

Advices from Beyrout to the 19th October confirm previous reports 
of a general rising in Syria against the Turkish rule. One letter says-— 

“It is not the Christians alone who have taken up arms on this occasion, 
but the Druses also. 
united in one common cause, and formed a close alliance. The Albanians have 
succeeded in arousing all the worst passions of the Syrian people; and on the 
12th instant they were attacked, as was the Turkish brigade quartered at 
Tripoli. At Ehden, a place a little above the town, a pitched battle was fought ; 


and the Druses and Maronites beat off their enemies, with a loss in killed, | 


wounded, and prisoners, of five hundred men, including many Arnaouts. The 
Turks, accompanied by the Albanians, are ferocious-/ooking fellows, but showed 
the white feather when brought to the point against the mountaineers; hardy 
in every sense, and more than a match in the art of war for their more Northern 
rulers. 

“ On the 17th instant, a party of regular Turkish troops, on their way to 
this place from Damascus, about fifty in number, were attacked at a khan 
called Hussein by the Druses, and beaten; the Turks throwing dovn their 
arms and taking to a precipitate flight. 

“The whole population along the coast is actuated but by one resolution— 
that of throwing off the yoke of their new rulers; and every preparation pos- 
sible for a coming struggle is showing itself. The Turks are also preparing ; 
but to the Syrians their efforts appear futile. 


“The English and’American families living in the mountain reached Bey- | 


rout with the greatest difficulty, and that after having obtained the favour of 
the Druse chiefs.” 

The Malta Times of the 5th instant says, that a precautionary naval 
force was to be stationed on the coast of Syria; the Indus having 
already taken its departure from Malta. 

Letters from Alexandria to the 24th announce that the Viceroy had 
abolisbed the tax upon slaves, which is mentioned as a step towards 
their emancipation. The Nile had risen above the standard, and in- 
undated the village of Balucco. 


The mail-steamer Britannia, which left Boston on the Ist, brings in- 
telligence from New York to the 3ist. The citizens were occupied with 
the elections. 
presentatives in Congress on the ist. The election in Ohio had gone 
against the Whigs ; and our correspondent thus alludes to the event— 

‘ * New York, 3ist October 1842. 

“ Str—The Ohio election has been a severe blow tothe Whig party; although 
probably produced by personal feelings rather than by defection ‘from Whig 
principles. i 
the Presidential office, and Ohio is his stronghold. 
ever, to recover the lost ground, and there will be no lack of effort; but I 
suspect a middle party is silently but gradually taking root, and I should not 
be surprised to see Calhoun its champion—the Southern man with Northern 
principles, as he iscalled. fe is a decided opponent of a high tariff, and cir- 
cumstances will strengthen him greatly in that respect. ; 

“ The review of the American Newspaper Press in the Foreign Quarterly is 
attributed here to Dickens, I believe falsely. In the main it is true, and 
therefore cuts deeply; but justice is scarcely done to the Courier and Inquirer, 
which is decidedly one of the best papers published in New York; although 
that does not say much, I confess. 

“ Exchange on London is at 6 per cent ; but I think it will decline considerably. 
So few sales of goods have been made that there is very little to remit. ‘There 
will consequently be but a small demand for bills; while, as produce goes for- 
ward—cotton and flour—there will be a plentiful supply. I should not be 
surprised to see it near par; which will take off some of the bullion in the Bank 
coffers. Sovereigns are worth 4 dollars 85 cents. Exchange even at 3 per cent 
premium is equal to 4 dollars 57 cents only, at par only to 4 dollars 44 cents; 
so that gold will then be sent and pay better than any other de-cription of 
merchandise. ‘The exports of the next year from this country will doubtless 
very considerably exceed the amount of imports, and specie must supply the 
balance. 

“ Flour is pretty steady at 4 dollars 25 cents for Western; but at this price 
there must be a loss on every barrel sent to England. 

“ Your obedient servant, A New York Mercnant.” 

Another private letter, which has been shown to us, comments on our 
press— 

“ Ihave been amused with the conflicting remarks of the great London press 
upon the Treaty, and I agree with you in commending the Spectator as the 
honestest ofthem all. The editor seems to me to be anxious to advocate such 
measures a8 will confer the most benefit upon both nations, without stopping 
to inquire whether he is furthering the interests of one party more than the 
other by so doing. I honour those editors who have discarded the mere 
badge of party for the more honourable duty of a patriot. I must confess my 
total dissent from the course pursued by the Morning Chronicle in the case of 
the Treaty ; and if Lord Palmerston really be the prompter, he has lost caste 
in my estimation. I cannot think he will be sustained by the Whigs in Parlia- 


These two sects, formerly at enmity together, have now | 


New York was to elect a Governor and thirty-four re- 


Still it will have considerable influence upon Clay’s prospects for | 
There is still time, how- | 


an injured and persecuted man; said that he was a victim to brokers, 
bankers, and others; and affirmed that he would never come out of 
prison alive. The “ Colonel” was well known in England, where he 
contrived, it will be remembered, to swindle Earl Spencer. 


Intelligence has been received from Canada to the 26th October, 
Every thing was quiet. Mr. N. A. Morin, of Lower Canada, had been 
gazetted as Commissioner of Crown Lands. The Government boasted 
| of a majority of sixty out of eighty-four in the House of Assembly, 

Mr. E. G. Wakefield had issued an address to the electors of the 
county of Beauharnois, offering himself as a candidate for their repre. 
sentation in the Assembly. He avowed himself a friend of whatever 
should conduce to oblivion of the past and prosperity for the future, 
| Sir Charles Bagot’s invitation of the French Canadians to a share in the 
Government he considers an unexceptionable measure, calculated to 
secure the natural fruits of a policy of justice—goodwill among men, 
| peace, tranquillity, and time to attend to the pressing material wants of 
| the colony. Ife supports the Union, as relieving each race in Lower 
| Canada from the fear of the other's domination, and enhancing the political 
| importance of the colonists. The dependence on Great Britain he re- 
| gards as advantageous to the province. Of “ responsible government” 
| he is the‘warm advocate: “ I should,” he says, “¢ as soon expect to be 
elected for the county by a minority of the constituency, as to see the 
Government of Canada happily carried on in opposition to the wishes 
of the majority of the people. I know of no way in which the wishes 
| of the majority of the people can be properly made known except 

through their representatives in Parliament.” An opponent to Mr. 
| Wakefield had tardily appeared in the person of a Colonel Scriver. 
| The papers speak of Mr. Wakefield’s appointment to an office of 
high trust as probable. We believe there are no grounds for this: the 
Kingston Chronicle says that he refused office, when offered both by 
Lord Durham and Lord Sydenham. 





Papers have been received from Cape Town to the 15th September, 
| and from Graham’s Town to the Ist. 

| The Local Government had officially expressed a distinct and strong 
| approval of Colonel Cloete’s terms of arrangement with the Natal 
| rebels; and a letter in the papers, suspected of being semi-official, 
| seems to make out that the great leniency for which the Colonel had 
| been condemned was highly expedient, since time pressed for sending 
| his troops to India, and the frontier was left in too defenceless a state 
| to make it safe to render the rebels desperate. 

| Letters from Natal to the 26th July represent the Emigrants as very 
| ill observing the treaty. ‘They had made a very imperfect return of 
| the property seized; they had surrendered only the guns taken from 
| the British; they had placed at the head of affairs, in lieu of Pretorius, 
Gert Roedolph, “an implacable enemy of the English;” they again 
declared themselves not under British rule; they demanded the recall 
of Captain Smith; and it is said that they threatened again to make 
| the Captain eat horse-flesh. Such are the rumours, but they appear to 
| be destitute of authenticity; and they are obviously transmitted by 
persons under the infiuence of violent hostility both to the Boers and to 
Colonel Cloete. 


Seldom has a week occurred in which so many shipwrecks have been 
announced in all parts of the world; and some of them are of the most 
| disastrous kind. The Zuid Afrikaan of August 30th describes two at 
| the Cape of Good Hope, which occurred at once— 
| «“ We have to record the most awful scene which the inhabitants of this town 

ever witnessed—the stranding in Table Bay, namely, of two ships, the one the 
| Abercrombie Robinson, with troops for Algoa Bay, 522 men, besides women, 
| children, and the crew; and the other the Waterloo, with convicts, bound to 
Van Dieman’s Land, and the awful loss of lives. On Saturday, severe 
weather set in, and there was every appearance, from the state of the barometer, 
that severe stress of weather was to be expected. It broke out in the 
middle of the night, with strong rain and a northerly wind, accompanied 
by thunder and lightning. At daybreak, the troop-ship had stranded on 4 
sandy beach near the mouth of Salt River; whilst the convicteship was 
perceived adrift with three cables, till at about one hundred yards from shore, 
and close to a rocky riff, she remained stationary for upwards of three hours. 

“ Every assistance was rendered to Jand the women, children, and men, from 
the troop-ship : boats were sent from town, and about one o’clock every soul 
was safe on shore. ; 

“Not so, however, with the convict-ship, containing 219 male-convicts, 
5 women, 13 children, 33 troops, besides the crew. About eleven o’clock, 
she struck upon the rocks; immediately the jib was hoisted to turn her 
head towards the beach ; but it was too late; and, after rolling upon the rocks 
for about ten or fifteen minutes, the main and mizen-masts went over, and we 
perceived the seamen and soldiers, together with the women and children, 
clinging fast to the upper side of the ship, whilst the sea was tremendously 
rolling over it. Some of the men began to throw off their clothes and swim 
towards shore: the greater part, however, with the women and children, were 
seen stretching forwards their hands for assistance ; whilst the noise of the 
waves and the wind prevented us from hearing the awful cries for help which 
they sent forth. As the sea washed over the ship and broke in upon the 
deck, we saw the whole number of convicts creeping out, and holding fast to 
the foremast. In this state, whilst every possible assistance on the part of the 
people was rendered to save the persons who were swimming towards shore, 
and a Malay boat was got, the sea destroyed the ship so rapidly, that at twelve 
o'clock, of the whole vessel of 440 tons nothing was left but the keel, and of 
the whole number of persons on board, amountmg to upwards of 300, only 
89 were saved ! 





ment ; and certainly, out of doors, he can scarcely expect to arouse any national | 
feeling against the Cabinet on that question. It is singular enough that Mr. | 
Webster should be equally abused by certain papers in this country, for having 
eold the interests and honour of America to Por Ashburton.” 
; The Anti-Repudiation doctrine appears to be making some progress. | 
The paper on American State Stocks, which appeared in the Spectator 
of the 24th September, had been copied into several journals, some- 
times with rather indignant disclaimers of parts of its allegations, some- 
times with frank admission of its general truth, but-always admitting 
that it contained salutary warning and admonition. ” 
The valuable property of Mr. Nicholas Biddle, (so well known as 
President of the United States Bank,) on the borders of the River Dela- 
ware, called Andalusia, was advertised for sale by the county Sheriff. 
Colonel Edwards, who had been convicted of forgery and swindling, 
had been sentenced by Judge Kent to ten years’ imprisonment. In a 





speech which he delivered before receiving sentence, he called himself 


“The rapidity with which the vessel went to pieces, and even the kecl was 
broken up, is a proof that it must have been a very old one (we hear twenty~ 
seven years.) Strange, therefore, that so great a number of human lives are 
thus risked in such a vesse}, for so distant a passage as from England to Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

The Manilla ship Sabina, Blas Mathen master, of five hundred tons 
burden, bound from Manilla to Cadiz, was wrecked at Cape Recife on 
the 10th August; and twenty-one persons out of sixty-two were lost. 

At Table Bay, on the 9th September, the American bark Fairfield, 
the ship John Bagshaw, the schooner Ghika, the brig Reform, the brig 
Henry Hoyle, and the cutter Albatross, were blowa on shore; but the 
crews were all gaved. 

During a storm at Cadiz,on the 18th October, upwards of twenty 
sail were lost. : 

A parallel disaster to that at Table Bay has occurred on the French 
coast. The Reliance East tndiaman was wrecked: near Merliment,. 
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about thirty miles to the west of Boulogne, on Saturday morning. “She 
was bound to London from China, with a cargo of 27,000 chest of tea; 
having left Canton on the 7th May. There were on board 122 per- 
sons: seven seamen only were saved. The ship came on shore, at two 
o'clock in the morning, during a tremendous gale; and was driven with 
such impetus as to be at once firmly imbedded in the sand. It is sup- 
posed that the light near the port of Boulogne was mistaken for that of 
Dungeness. Another supposition is, that the haziness of the weather 

prevented any lights being seen; and that the gale and current both 
setting towards the French ' coast, the vessel made more way than was at 
all suspected and was on the coast when she was supposed to be many 
miles from it. The boats were hoisted out: the long-boat was imme- 
diately swamped, and the others, being overloaded, went down within a 
short distance of the vessel; which broke up at four o’clock. Many of 
her crew had been washed overboard before; and now there was the 
final sweeping away. The names of those saved are, Robert Dixon 
the carpenter, W. O'Neill of Kingston in Ireland, Johan Anderson of 
Lauzry in Norway, Charles Batts of Dantzic ; the remaining three 
are Malays. Mr. Green, the commander, is said to have been a careful 
and intelligent officer ; and the three mates, Mr. Walsh, Mr. 'T. Green, 

and Mr. Griffin, who perished, are also described as steady and experi- 
enced sailors. The ship was owned by Messrs. Mann and Tomlyn, of 
Swan Alley, Cornhill. Upwards of 2.000 chests of tea have been col- 
lected along the strand, but all more or less damaged. 

A Bordeaux vessel, laden with wine, was wrecked on the night of 
Saturday, in the Bail D’Authie: four of the crew were drowned. The 
lugger Armoricain, laden with wine and brandy from Bordeaux, was 
wrecked at Abbeville on Saturday; five of its crew being lost. And 
on Monday, the Little Henry, a Dartmouth vessel, was destroyed near 
Calais. 

The ship D'll Geschwisters, of Emden, bound for the Thames, wa 
wrecked on the Dutch coast. The crew were saved; but five fisher- 
men, who went to give assistance, were drowned by the capsizing of 
their boat. 

The English coast has also been severely visited. The smack Dili- 
gence, of Portsmouth, bound to Southampton from Guernsey, Jaden 
with potatoes, came on shore on Chisel Beach, near Portland, in a squall 
of wind. One man was lost. The wreck of the Gannet, Hunnum master, 
and that of the brig Hamilton 300 tons, Bradbury master, both bound 
from Shields to London, have been announced. The Gannet got on the 
Whittakers in a fog, and was totally wrecked. The Petrel, a fish -lugger, 
making for Yarmouth, ran on the Gunfleet sands on Friday; and "the 
erew were saved with difficulty. The Hamilton was lost on the same 
sands on Tuesday morning. The captain and eleven of her crew put 
off in a boat, which was swamped ; and they were all drowned. Four 
ships were lost at Middiesborough, near Stockton, on Saturday night— 
three by coming into collision with other vessels during the storm. A 
schooner and brig came in contact off Aldborough on Sunday, and the 
schooner sank in five minutes. Her crew were taken into the brig, 
which reached Yarmouth much damaged. 

On Wednesday morning between three and four o'clock, the ship 


William, Captain Houston, was wrecked at Kilchattan Bay, Isle of 


Bute, during a heavy storm. In consequence of the courage and col- 


lectedness of her owner, Mr. T. Hamlin, in directing the exertions of 


the crew, the lives of all but two were saved. The two who perished, 
in spite of all remonstrances persisted in leaving the vessel, lowering 
themselves on what appeared to be dry rocks; but, by a singular in- 
stance of poetical justice, they met the fate they so selfishly endea- 
voured to shun, being carried by the surge under the bruni bottom, 
where no assistance could reach them. The Greenock Advertiser men- 
tions that the William was blown from Pladda to Cumbrae, a distance 
of twenty-one miles, under bare poles, in rather less than two hours! 
On Wednesday morning, the schooner Arthur and Rachel, of Belfast, 
Laurie master, from Dublin to Ayr, struck at Cairngarrack, four miles 
south of Portpatrick, and became a total wreck. The crew were all 
saved. ‘The shipping at Stromness has suffered severely: the Brom- 
ley struck on the Breakness and went down, only two out of ten on 
board escaping. 

During last month many vessels were destroyed on the American 
coast. ‘T'he steam-ship Merchant, from New Orleans to Texas, was 
wrecked in a gale; eight persons were lost as well as the vessel and 
eargo. In this vessel, a passenger named Barker, in the frenzy of 
despair shot a fellow-passenger and then himself. The brig Cuba, 
from Texas for New York, foundered at sea with all on board. Two 
schooners shared a similar fate. The bark Virginia was abandoned off 
the Florida coast; the brig Francis Lord, of New York, sank off 
North Carolina; and the b bark Plato went ashore, five of the crew 
perishing. 

The Dutchess of Buccleuch, bound from Jamaica to Havanna, was 
driven, on the l4th of August, on the Jardanillos, in the Gulf of 
Florida. The crew were saved, but a valuable cargo was lost. 

The Middlesex, bound from Sydney for London, was driven on shore 
near Maccio, to the southward of Pernambuco, and soon became almost 
atotal wreck. The crew and passengers were saved, and are now on 
their passage to London on board the Columbus, which sailed from 
Pernambuco on the 6th October. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 
BIRTHS, 

On the Ist June, on board the Trial, on her passage to Syduey, the Wife of Henny 
Harper, Esq., of Sydney, of a son. 

On the 13th, on board the East India ship Clifton, in the Java Seas, the Lady of Cap- 
taiu James A. Cox, of a danghter 

On the 6th November, at Hamburg, the Lady of Gror@r Jones, Esq., of a son 
‘ = the 13th, in the Close, Salisbury, the Lady of Georcr B. Townsenn, Esq , of a 
aughter, 

On the 13th, at West Malling, the Wife of the Rev. J. H. Trmrtns, of a son. 

On the 13th, in Willow Walk, Kentish Town, the Lady of Assistant Commissary- 
General Dinwipore, of a daughter. 

On the Mth, at Vine House, Old Brompt u, Mrs. Jown Liutwecyn, of a dunghter. 

On the lth, in Grosvenor Square, the Countess of Ganroway, of a daughter. 

On the 14th, at Kensington Squire, the Lady of Major Jonny Campsecs, Forty-first 
Regiment Madras Native Infantry of a daughter 
. Ou the 15th, at Dover, the Lady of Eowaxp Rice, Esq., M.P., of a daughter, still- 
orn, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 6th August, at Annandale prog Cy aoe Town, Cape of Good Hope, Henry, 
eldest son of the Rey. John Bickersteth, Re-tor of Sapcote, Leicestershire, to 
Jane, fifth daughter of the late Thomas Besweil, Es|., of Hammersmith Terrace. 
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‘On ae: 15th September, at the Old Church, Calcutta, Freperick Movat, M.D., son 
of Colonel Mouat, Hon. East India Company's Service, to Mary Rennarps youngest 
daughter of the late William Boyes, Esq., of Raleigh Honse, Brixton, Sarrey. 

Ou the 10:h October, at Malta, 8S. Rosé, Esq.. to Jane, youngest daughter of the late 
Hector Zimelli, Exq., Swed ish and Norwe gian aC onsul at that island. 

On the 15t h November, at All Souls’ Church, St. Marylebone, the Rev. Wiiuram 
Piucknett, Rector of Horsted Keynes, Suss tn to Saran, fourth daughter of the late 
Rev. Samuel White, D.D., Incumbent of Hampstead. 

Ou the 15th, at St. Mary's Ci a he tenham, the ~ oy. H. M. Scarrn, Rector of 

Jathwick, Bath, to ErizaBera. 5 ehter of the late Rev. Johu Leveson Hamil- 
ton, Rector of Ellesberough, Bucks. 












DEATHS, 
On the 13th August last, at Fer ozepore, on the North-west Froutier of Bengal, 








Lieuteuant ALexanver Jastes Hai Cweuty-fourth Native Iufantry, and Adjutant of 

} the Fourth Irregular Horse, son of the late Alexander Haig, Esq., of Marlborough 
Buildings, Bath. 

On the 5th September, at Sodepore, Bengal, his boat being lost in a storm. Henry 





Huon Feruis, Esq., fourth son of the Rev. Thomas Ferris, of Dallington, Sussex; in 
his 26th year. 

On the 9th November, at Gravesend, Captain George Cannine, R.N.; in his 65th 
year. 

Ou the 19th, in Great King Street, Edinburgh, Ann Winiramtya Hore, Wife of Her- 
cules James Robertson, Esq., Sheriff of K ifrewshire, and daughter of the Right Hon. 
Charles Hope, late Lord Justice Geuveral. 

On the loth, at her hou Boo tham, York, Mary. Relict of the late Samuel Francis 
Barlow, Esq., of Middlett re; in her 9st year. 

Ou the 14th, the Rev. Srove, perpetual Curate of Eye, near Peter- 
borough; in his 40th year. 

On the 13th, at He ming rstone Hall, S folk, Witrtam Martin, Esq.; in his 82d year. 

On the léth, at his resid illiam Square, Dublin, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Sanpes, Lord Bishop of ¢ vel and Waterford; in his 64th year. 

On the 15th, at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Sir Groner Townsenp Wavxer, Bart., 
G.C.B., aud K.T.S., &e., Colonel of the Fiftieth Regiment; in his 73th year. 

On the 5th, at Carshaltoa, much regretted, the Rev. E. T. Beyyon, of that place, 
and Slines Orkes, Chelsham, ge *y; in his 66th year. 

On the 15th, in the Crescent, Suuthar nptou, Anne, Wife of Robert Smith, Esq.; in 
her 30th year. 

On the Ldth, at Gloucester Terrace, Cambridge He ath, Mrs. ‘Taytor ; in her 70th year. 

Qu the 15th, at Sudbarv, Roperr ANDERSON Esq. ; in his 89th year. 

Ou the 18th, at Stuke Newington, the R ev. Dr. Povag, Rector of St. James's, Duke’s 


Place, — ity. 
POSTSCRIPT. | 
SaTuRDAY. 


Last night’s Gazette states that the Queen has granted the place of 
one of the Lords of Session, in Scotland, to Alexander Wood, Esq., 
Dean of Faculty, in the room of Adam Gillies, Esq., resigaed. The 
o of Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, vacated by Mr. Wood, will, 
it is said, be conferred on Mr. Patrick Robertson. 




















ion of the General Assembly 
discussion ; 





The quarterly meeting of the Commi 
took place on Wednesday. There was comparatively litt! 
the only business of importance being a motion to memorialize her Ma- 
- sty’s Government for redress, in reference to the collision between the 

vil and Ecclesiastical jurisdictions.— Ce Hedonian Mercury, Nov. 17. 








The usual weekly meeting of f the. Anti-Corn-law League was held at 
Newall’s Buildings in Manchester on Thursday evening. Mr. George 
Wilson, the Chairman, reported progress in the new agitation ; describing 
the organization of committees in several large towns, near Man- 
chester as completed, and as advancing elsewhere. He stated that Mr. 
Buckingham had been engaged as one of the lecturers of the League: 
his duty would be to visit all the large towns, cities, and boroughs in 
the kingdom. One of their lecturers had already traversed twenty-seven 
parishes in the country, and had left not a single dwelling-house un- 
visited, or without tracts for perusal. ‘The Secretary stated that letters 
had been received from between three hundred and four hundred indi- 
viduals, including fifty ministers of religion, offering cooperation. Mr. 
Wilkins announced the receipt of a donation of 301. from a landowner 
seventy years of age, and a second donation of 10/. from another gentle- 
man. Addresses were delivered by the mes nd Mr. Rolph of Wigan 
and Mr. Thomas Gisborne, vice Mr. Joseph Hu: ae, who was kept away 
by the death of a relation; and the speakers received the thanks of the 
meeting. 





The new tariff of the German Customs Union has been made public, 
and the Leeds Mercury of this day explains its bearing on our manufac- 
tures. The following are the most important alterations— 

Old Duty. New Duty. 
Cotton warps, per hundredweight. 2 Pr. Dollars. 3. Pr. Dollars. 
Worsted, and worsted and cotton 
mixed goods, if printed, em- 
broidered, or “ broché ”.. 30 
Quincaillerie (hard-ware)............ 50 100 . 

The effect of the second of these items depends upon the construction 
of the term “ broché,” which is generally taken to mean all goods 
with a figured pattern ; but the signification intended in the particular 
instance is doubted even in Germany— 

“A letter from a mercantile firm ia Frankfort says—‘ The new tariff has 
at last been published, and we are glad to say that plain worsted and cotton 
mixed goods—crapes, stoc es iave escaped. Our officials at the Custom- 
house here do not know whether the term “brochirt” includes our Sigured 
Yorkshire stuffs, such as figured Merinos, Alpacas, Mohair linings, Orleans, 
ind they have written to Berlin and Leips ig for clearer and p rsitivee apla- 
nation. We expect an answer from these places in a very few days, and we 
must hope for the best; but we fear that these articles will be comprised under 
that term.’ We rejoice , however, to say, that there is stiil reason to hope 
that the word ‘broché” ' may not be applied in its common acceptation, but im 
a very restricted sense, confining it to the original signification of the French 
word—that is, worked with the needle or with a second shuttle.” 

















A letter from Berlin, dated 10th November, announces that the 
King of Prussia “ has just founded a chair of Political E economy at the 
University of Bonn, and has appointed to it M. Dahimann, who, in 
1837, was dismissed from his situation as Professor at the University of 
Gottingen, on account of the energetic protest which he made against 
the changes introduced into the constitution of Hanover by “King 
Ernest.” 


The Carlsruhe Gazette of the 15th instant hiats at the remodelling 
of the semi-independent provinces of European Turkey : it says, that 
a powerful party of Greeks and Catholics has been formed at Wal- 
lachia, with a view of bringing about a junction of the three principali- 
ties of the Danube, under the guarantee of the Great Powers of Europe, 
and with a Prince of one of the Royal houses at their head. The ma- 
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jority of the Catholics are stated to be desirous of having for Sovereign 
an Austrian Archduke; but the Greeks and minority of the Catholics 
wish to have the Duke de Leuchtenberg. 








The Times has a letter from Funchal, in Madeira, brought down to 
the 2d November, which forms a startling supplement to the summary 
of tempest disasters: the island has been visited by the most dreadful 
storm that has occurred since 1803, when 400 persons were swept into 
the sea. The summer was very hot, and the weather continued beau- 
tifully fine until the 15th October; it then rained heavily until the 
24th, when the rain partly ceased— 

“ About mid-day the whole of the island appeared buried in one vast cloud, 
hreatening total darkness; the barometer fell considerably ; the air beeame 
very oppressive, with a strong sulphurous smell; and the wind veered about to 
nearly every point of the compass. At one o’clock the rain began to fall in 
torrents; and about an hour afterwards, I perceived at a distance of about a 
mile from the shore an immense rising in the sea, which was soon connected 
with a mass of dark clouds overhanging the bay, to all appearance charging 
themselves or drawing the water from the sca, for the space of about ten 
minutes, followed immediately by a heavy swell or rising of the ocean, which 
swept towards the shore; and although 1 was at a considerable elevation above 
the level of the sea, it appeared high enough to sweep over the city; its force, 
however, was broken, and it subsided on the beach. The rain still continued 
in torrents; and at four o’clock the roar of the watcr in the river N. S. do 
Calhao, which was forty feet in depth, began to give me some alarm; when, 
looking out of the window of my house, I perceived that the bridge 
was being swept away, and that the water was rushing into the streets. 
I immediately left the house; and on reaching the street, the appalling 
sight that appeared in every direction was enough to make the stoutest heart 
quake with fear. The street in front of the garden of my house was upwards 
of three feet dcep with water; and Lundreds of men, women, and children, 
were wading thcir way up the stream, flying towards the mountains, whilst 
others were flocking to the town, not knowing where to go for safety, amidst 
the most dreadful shrieks and cries that can possibly be imagined. As I ap- 
roached towards the river, the scene became still more awful, the water having 
Seas open the wine-lodges, and the contents being swept into the sea; whilst 
the streets in the neighbourhood were all overflowed with water, and the in- 





mates of the houses escaping by ladders and over the roofs of the buildings. | 


Upwards of 200 houses have been destroyed, or become uutenantable by this 
disastrous flood ; and the quantity of wine, corn, &c. swept into the sea and 
destroyed is very great; but at present it is utterly impossible to state any 
thing like an estimate of the amount of damage done.” 

The Government made immediate arrangements to admit the poor 
into the forts for shelter, and to keep order; but the overflowing wine 
gave opportunity for intoxication, and the confusion for frequent rob- 

Ties— 

“ The news from the interior, or rather the coast—for from the interior we 
have none—is awful. Half of Machio is swept away, and all the fishing-boats 
belonging to the village. In the parish of Madalena nearly all the houses and 
we of the population are gone; in Calheta many houses are washed away. 

ayal and Porto Cruz have suffered much, entire vineyards having been swept 
into the sea. Santa Cruz bas suffered less than others; but at Canigo the dis- 
asters are great.” 

The weather moderated; but on the 26th it blew a hurricane from 
the South, and the sea rushe dfuriously over the beach into the lower 
streets of Funchal. Six vessels were at anchor in the bay: at five 
o'clock the first, the American brig Creole, was driven from its anchors 
on to the beach; and at intervals followed the English schooner Wave, 
the Portuguese schooner Novo Beijinho, the brig Dart of London, and 
the Sardinian schooner Gloria Madre Esperanza. All on board the last 
vessel perished. The ship Success was saved by its anchor becoming 
entangled as it dragged with one left at the bottom by a large American 
ship: next morning the ship got out to sea; and afterwards it returned 
in safety. The wreck of an unknown vessel was found at Porto Cruz, 
the crew apparently swept away ; and another Sardinian schooner was 
wrecked at Porto Santo. Up to the 2d, they still remained without 
news from the interior. 





Lord Cottenham has written a letter to the Times and Morning Chro- 
nicle, contradicting as totally unfounded the statement of the Times, 
that he had recommended Mr. Martin West for his recent appoint- 
ment: Lord Cottenham “ had not, directly or indirectly, any commu- 
pication whatever with any member of the Government with respect to 
any of the late legal appointments.” 

In an article this morning on the late Bankruptcy appointments, the 
Morning Chronicle alludes in the following words to the Spectator; for 
the context makes it impossible to misunderstand the application— 

“ What will Peel’s weekly advocate say to the administrative skill, the wise 
discriminating powers, and the judicial purity of his dear friends, the Tories ? 
Can he prop the Chancellor in this last audacious flight ? Can he excuse the 
Premicr, unless he lowers Lis claim of omniscience and general superintendence 
for that phenix of the so!-disant Radicals.” 

Instead of declaring what we “ will” say, we may refer the anxious 
querist, in the mean time, to what we have said. In the scramble among 
the Chronicle writers for leaves of the Spectator this week, they seem to 
have mislaid that part of our last number in which we spoke of the 
recent “ reform ” in the Court of Chancery and the appointment of the 
new Bankrupt and Lunacy Commissioners, Our remarks on the Chan- 
cery change, the abolition of the Six Clerks’ Office at the cost of aug- 
mented fees exacted from the suitor, were thus summed up— 

“ The Six Clerks, and their clerks, and their clerks’ clerks even unto the 
third and fourth hiring, have to be compensated and pensioned: Lord Lynd- 
burst has had the doing of it, and he ‘lays it on.’ It is as though the objectors 
to a costly standing army were gratified by converting the whole army into 
Chelsea pensioners on higher pay. This grand system of compensations and 
pensions makes it necessary to exact large payments to the ‘ fee-fund’; and 
so it is further neccesary to make suitors p.y for relief from the pressure of 
enormous fecs by paying greatly augmented fecs, only, instead of paying to a 
positive clerk, they pay to an abstract embodiment of clerks’ fees. Sanguine 
people do say, that in some future generation, when all the pensioncrs have 
died off, the public will reap a benefit. But there is a natural distrust of 
thie kind of saving, which is so very expensive; and upon the whole, Lord 
Lyndburst’s revolution has elicited a very conservative feeling, that people 
would rather have gone on with the old system than have Lad such a reform.” 

Then, on the new appointments, we said these among other things-— 

“ Lord Lyndhurst promised that the new Judges should be persons eminent 
at the bar— men of ability and distinction at the bar.’ Of course people ac- 
cepted that assurance in its limited and highest sense; they did not un‘erstand 
him to mean distinguished at any bar—at Temple Bar, at the bar of the Old 
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Bailey, or at the public-house bar—but men distinguished at the bar of courts 
devoted to Equity business. ‘That assurance ill prepared them for some of the 
actual appointments. - - 

“ The general character of the appointments is one that exbibits a mischiev- 
ous disregard of implied or expressed promises, and of public opinion. While, 
therefore, it may be easy to meet some special objections, the list as a whole seems 
liable to grave censure. It might be easier to find motives for it than ex- 
cuses, in the reformers professional or personal predilections. As a lawyer, he 
would naturally like to see lawyers well provided; as a hearty good fellow, ho 
would like to see divers estimable or agreeable individuals made comfortable,, 
No one would have predicted of him any stern adherence to abstract principles ; 
no one would have anticipated from his reckless, daring character, any very 
profound deference to public opinion, and especially to lay opinions on law 
matters. Those are things to be settled between himself and bis many ‘learned 
friends,’ whom he can always laugh into good-humour or fling aside. The 
upshot is, that the long and most-of-all wanted law reforms have yet to be 
begun ; and Sir Robert Peel, if he remain in office, has yet to find the profes- 
sional man to help him in that department.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Fripay Arrernoon. 

After some unimportant fluctuations, the price of Consols closes this after- 
noon at an advance of 3 per cent upon the highest price of last week. There 
were in the carly part of the week some sales of Three-and-a-half per Cents, 
with a view to theirexchange into Three per Cents; and these Stocks continued 
without any alteration until yesterday, when two purchases of 40,000/. each, 
one of which was by the Bank-broker, gave a trifling impulse to them, and the 
price of both New and Reduced Three-and-a-half per Cents has today risen 3 
Money continues very abundant; discounts being easily obtainable 
at 2and 1} percent. In the Stock Exchange on Tuesday last 100,000/. was 
lent till the 25th instant at the rate of 1} per cent per annum. ‘There have 
been several sales of Exchequer Bills during the last few days; under the opes 
ration of which, those securities have declined about 4s., being today at 55s. to 
57s. premium. Bank and India Stock have receded; the former having been 
done at 169, thus marking a depression of 3 per cent from the highest price of 
last week; while the latter has been at 261}. ‘This reaction is not at all sur- 
prising, considering that both these securities had risen 10 per cent during the 
last month. The proposed reduction of the Three-and a-half per Cent Stocks 
is the subject of much discussion, and many plans are given as the Ministerial 
one. We believe, however, that as yet the Minister can only have contems 
plated the reduction, and cannot have gone so far as to have laid down any 
plan for it. Under the most favourable circumstances, it cannot take place till 
May or June next; when, should the Income-tax realize the amount antici- 
pated, the operation will be materially facilitated by the rise in the price of the 
Government Securities, which must follow the application of the surplus re- 
venue to the purposes of the Sinking-fund. 

The Portuguese Government have amended the offer they had made to tha 
holders of Goldsmid’s Portuguese Bonds, and now offer 85 Brazilian Stock, 
and 22/. 10s. Portuguese New Converted Stock, for every 100. of Goldsmid’s 
Portuguese Bonds. This offer bas been refused by Sir L. Gotpsmip on his 
own part; and a meeting of the Bondholders will be held in the course of next 
weck to consider it. In the meantime, the price of the Stock itself is im- 
proving, and 55 is offered for it; the last price at which business was done 
being 50. By the last arrival from the Brazils, a large amount of bullion was 
received, part of which was on account of the Dividends upon the Brazilian 
Bonds; a rise of 2 per Cent. has consequently occurred in these sccurities, 
which have improved to 653. There is also a better appearance in the markets 
for Columbian and other Non-dividend South American Stocks. Mexican 
Bonds are without improvement, and close this afternoonat 33. Reports of the 
commencement of acommercial treaty between Spain and ourselves have given 
an increased value to Spanish Stock, which is today fully 1 per Cent. above our 
last prices. The Active Bonds (Five per Cents.) have been done at 19; while 
the Three per Cents. have risen to 23}; the former have given way slightly, 
and close this afternoon at 1832; but the highest quotation of the latter is 
fully supported. Portuguese Bonds have been steady within a little of our 
last prices, without any transactions of importance. 

- There has been a slight improvement in some of the Railway Shares, which 
is the result rather of the plentifulness of money than any of increased demand 
for this description of investment. 


per cent. 


SaturpAy Twetve o' Cock. 

Not any business of importance has occurred this morning, and the prices of 
almost every description of English and Foreign Stocks are the same as ) ¢3- 
terday. 

We have to notice the fulowing transactions ‘n Shir:s: Banks—British 
North America, New, 18; London and Westminster, 224: Railways—Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, 475 3; Ditto, New, 43: Brighton, 35}; Birmingham, 
Cuurter Shares, 484; Midland Counties, 64}. 
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3 per Cent. Consols. cove 944 2 Columbian 6 pe. Ceats..... Ze 4+ 
Ditto for Account ... cece eee Danish 3 per Ceats .6. $2 3 

3 per Cent Reduced ......+.. 934 Dutch 2} per Cents......... 5243 
34 per Cent Ditto........-06.56 lOCE % Mexican 5 per Ceuts Consd.. 32$ 3 
New 34 per Ceuts.....6...0.0 JO18 4 Portuguese Regency SperCts. 684 $ 


Bauk Stock, 26 c0ccccecevcece Ditto New 5 per Cvats 1841. 324 

Exchequer Bills, 24d... prem. 55 7 Ditto 3 per Ceuts.. o. 2243 3} 
Ditto 2d. csccerccre-s+0+ UO. Russian 5 per Ceuts...... 
BEE SIGCE sic cos ccasceeae -. 2602 Spanish (Active) 5 per Ce 
Brazilian 5 per Cents Ditto 3 per Ceuts 1842...... 222 3h 
Belgian 5 per Cents .....e000. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Reliance, Green, from China to London, was wrecked near Boulogne, on the 
12th instaut, the master, crew, and passengers, (about 109 persons,) with the exception 
the carpenter and five Lascars drowned. 

The Cinderella, Edwards, from Calcutta to London, put iuto Mauiitius 14th August, 
to stop a leak, and was discharging to be examined. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Novy. 14, Diamoud, Taylor; and Louira Munro, Doxford, 
from Caleutta; i5th, Jean, Clark, from the Cape; Mary, Trus, from Bombay ; Corn- 
wall, Maxted; Forth, Baxter; aud Isabella, Gray, from Siugapore; and Johu Henry 
Yates, Mouling, from China; 16th, Oscar, Barton from Calcutta. 

At Cowes, 14th, Ceylon, Leslie, from Mauilla, 

At Plymosth, 13th, Ann Kaukin, M‘Arthur, from Moulmein. 

OM Dartmouth, lth, Reaper, ——, from Calcutta, 

At Liserpool, 12th, Marquis of Bute, Kemp; and Mary Campbell, ——, from 
sumbay; Blair, Oldham, fromjCeylon; Chieftain, Clark; and Express, Campbel!, 
from Ca!cutta. 

At St. Helena, Sept. 25th, Queen Mab, Ainsley, from China; Passenger, Watson, 
from Singapore; and Tigris, M’Gul, from Calcutta, 

At the Cape of Good Hope, previous to Sept. 13th, Cape Pa:ket, Lamb; Adelaide, 
Wharton; Vellore, Bell; Barrys, Dixon; Susan Crisp, Cobden; Mary Ray, 
Ellwood ; William Pitt, Francis; Maidstone, Nash; Stork, Gordon; George Fyfe, 
Pike; and Malabar, Pollock, from London, (the latter in a leaky state, having been 
on shore); Hebe,! Younger; and Iris, Liuton, from Ceylon. Uuiverse, Ritchie, 
from Bombay ; aud Fairlie, Garrett, from Madras. 












Saturvsy Mornin@, 
Arrived—At Dartmouth, Passenger, Watson, from Singapore. 
At Falmouth— Regular. Bado, from Chiva. 
At Liverpoo!— Queen Mab, Ainsley; and Tigris, M‘Gill, from Calcutta. 
At St. Helena—Prince Albert, Bruton, from Madras. 
Sailed~ From Gravesend, Nov. lsth, Zenobia, Horn, for Calcutta 
pool, Bueuos Ayrean, Coull, for ditto. 


From Lives: 
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hile TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
jeems 
sho. | USEFUL EMPLOYMENT FOR ENGLISH TALENT AND 
v, ho ENERGY IN INDIA. 
able. Tue great fault of the English Government in India is, the almost 
a , exclusive attention paid to Diplomacy. In the Foreign department, 
‘ie there is incessant bustle; in the Home department there is a lazy 
rned and listless discharge of routine forms. ‘The strict observance of 
The the law of promotion by seniority alone among the officers of the 
to be Line, the strict observance of the same law in the internal Civil 
ioe service, and the one safety-valve left to carry off surplus enterprise 
and ambition in the anomalous Diplomatic service of the Company, 
have made and are keeping our Indian Government a government 
IN. of acqusition merely—one which is continually extending its do- 
fter- minions, without knowing how to turn to the best account those 
here which it already possesses. 
ents, It would be unjust to say that nothing has been done for the 
a benefit of India by its English rulers. When any evil has become 
ithe too intolerable to be borne, the Government has generally stepped 
ni in; and its efforts, prompted by necessity, have been not unfre- 
able quently marked by sound judgment and prompt and efficacious 
“— action. Of this class are the measures adopted for putting down 
oa Thugs. The operations, too, of an European Government, con- 
. to ducted in a spirit so much more manly and intelligent, have not 
een been without an indirect influence upon those natives who have 
> of been employed as agents, or the still more numerous class of those 
UES who have witnessed and felt their effects. The natives have de- 
br rived from the English a higher standard of military discipline and 
rial executive government: they have been made acquainted, theoreti- 
em= cally at least, with the higher moral standard of European opinion. 
any Even the numerous surveys made by order of the Government, in 
till its own territory or on the frontiers, have educated many natives in 
a the practical applications of science. ‘The Missionaries, the Col- 
ves leges thinly sprinkled at the Residencies, and the Newspaper Press, 
have not been altogether inefficient. Were British sovereignty in 
tha India to cease tomorrow, abiding traces that it had existed, and 
ck, had existed for good, would remain. 
_ But these influences have been desultory in their operation— 
xt limited in their sphere of action. Were British sovereignty in In- 
m= dia to cease tomorrow, its influence in forming what may, for want 
ne of a better term, be called the national mind of India, would be 
yas found lamentably and shamefully inadequate to the time of its du- 
me, ration, the means that have been at its command, the opportunities 
ee that it has enjoyed. 
an One marked and pervading difference between the states of Asia 
she and of Europe is, that while in the latter all the subjects or citizens 
en have been gradually fused and blended into one nation and having 
‘le thus become one, impressed a national character on their govern- 
me ments, the former have continued motley associations of incompati- 
‘is ble tribes, coexisting merely in space, mutually jealous and hostile, 
ur a public capable of being governed by force alone. This is the cha- 
racteristic of all Asiatic empires, the British empire in India not 
a" excepted. ‘The characteristic upon which the hypocritical apolo- 
. gists of the war in China dwell with so much emphasis—that the 
, Chinese government is a Tartar dynasty ruling over alien tribes— 
of is the characteristic of the Osmanli in Turkey, the Kujurs in 
3 Persia, the British in India. The most intelligent, the most 
h brave, the most clannish race in each of these empires, keeps 
“ the rest of its heterogeneous tribes in subjection: and this 
n, is called a government. Jence the favouritism to the domi- 
nant tribe, which biasses and corrupts the law; hence excessive 
and ill-adjusted taxation, monopolies, and other economical evils ; 
hence the reciprocal corruption of the governors and the governed. 
The dominant race look upon themselves as garrisons ina hostile 
country; the subject races are slaves—feel that they are slaves— 
contract all the vices of slaves. There is a peculiarity in the 
; position of the English Government in India, which keeps its per- 
sonal character higher and purer, and, strange to say, renders it at 
the same time more irksome and oppressive than that of any other 
great Asiatic empire. The Army and the Civil service are the 
Government of India. All the offices of any consequence are 
: monopolized by Englishmen, and all vacancies are supplied by a 
continuous stream of raw recruits from England: colonization by 
t Englishmen in India is jealously prohibited. The governors and 
the governed have thus been kept from amalgamating to the extent 
> which they have necessarily done in those empires where the 
y conquerors have relinquished their old homes. ‘The English in 
India have thus been kept European—more high-minded than a 
Half-caste or Creole-caste would have been; but they have at the 
: same time been kept aliens to the rest of the population, careless 
, of their interests, supercilious to their persons—adventurers bent 
‘ on acquiring the means to live in England, not statesmen whose 
hearts were in their business. 
L The friends of India feel and have loudly proclaimed the 
, evils of detail which have sprung from this common root. The 
a unsettled land-rights of India—the salt and opium monopolies— 
: the wretched state of the laws, and the courts of justice which 
ought to administer them—the demoralization of the natives, 
their utter want of veracity, and their gross superstitions— 
all these evils have been loudly and repeatedly proclaimed. 
They are a disgrace to a nation so powerful as England, which, 
having undertaken to govern India, has thereby pledged itself to 
the suppression of such evils. ‘The slow progress made in alle- 
viating them shows that they are not to be overcome in detail, but 
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must be struck at by some radical and comprehensive measure. 
The opium and salt monopolies are defended by no one, but they 
are allowed to exist. Mr. Macavutay’s costly mission to India as a 
legislator produced a fragment of the draft of a penal code, itself 
the fragment of a code; and since his return nothing appears to 
have been done. ‘There has for long years been a talking about 
and about the land-rights of India; but the holders of land are, 
and to all appearance will be for time indefinite, kept in a state 
of suspense, worse if possible than an absolute confiscation. The 
Indian Government feels itself paralyzed at every step by the low 
moral condition of the Hindoos; and yet, in its alien character, 
dares adopt no decided measure to elevate them, lest it should 
occasion disaffection by irritating the priesthood. A similar timi« 
dity, arising from this doubt of its own power, prompts that tem- 
porizing policy with the native princes which has deprived so 
many of them of all the real authority of sovereigns to do good, 
yet left them obstacles in the way of improved government, ex- 
tortioners and oppressors of their subjects—a useless and destruc- 
tive aristocracy. ‘The first step in the improvement of our Indian 
dominions must be to get an adequate machinery—a government 
that can and dare work. 

‘Two preliminary steps are necessary to this end. The first 
is, to create a public opinion, a national feeling, throughout our 
Indian dominions. For this purpose, British-born subjects ought 
to be freely permitted to settle in India and acquire permanent 
property in land. The adoption of English habits of thought 
by the wealthy merchants and Rajahs of Bengal, and by the 
wealthy Parsees of Bombay, ought to be encouraged. The creation 
of a few more native Baronets would be the foundation of an Anglo- 
Indian aristocracy, to which the hostile native aristocracy must in 
time give way or become incorporated with it. The privileges re- 
cently conceded to the Half-castes ought to be confirmed and ex- 
tended. By these means, a public will be formed, we do not say 
of a moral and intellectual standard as high as that of Europe, but 
higher than any thing that has yet existed in India, and identified 
by its very prejudices with England. ‘The permission to Europeans 
to acquire permanent property in land would diffuse this body over 
our whole territory: it would come into contact with the native 
peasantry and assimilate them to itself; it would be a medium for 
instilling European civilization into them. Upon sucha public the 
Newspaper Press, and still more the Missionaries, might be left free 
to act without any of those timid misgivings which still haunt the 
authorities of India. This is the first preliminary step towards im- 
proving the condition of Hlindostan: the second is, by abrogating 
the rigid rule of promotion by seniority, to give free scope to su- 
perior energy and superior talents over the whole field of internal 
administration, and thus find healthy employment for those 
aspiring minds who are at present driven to do mischief on 
the frontier. It is impossible to have kept an observant eye on 
the Company's servants of late years without being impressed with 
respect for their talents, their acquirements, their dispositions. 
Isolated from general society, some may have been driven to con- 
tract dissipated habits; but more have been thrown back on their 
own resources, and induced to cultivate their minds for amuse- 
ment. The organization of new provinces—the necessity of be- 
coming acquainted with the language, customs, and institutions of 
many and various tribes—the scientific studies requisite on the 
part of those intrusted with Government-surveys—have favoured 
the acquisition of large stores of novel and practical information. 
The better class of the officials of the Indian Government are 
characterized by a freedom from conventional prejudices, a spirit of 
observation, and a practical turn of mind. There have been many 
instances among them of an unostentatious and devoted philan- 
thropy—tinged in some cases, it may be, with the oddities of the 
humourist; but this is the consequence of their peculiar position, and 
would be removed by a better system of government. These talents, 
acquirements, and dispositions, might be made available for the better 
government of India, by disregarding the strict rule of seniority in 
promoting officers of distinguished talent and evident zeal in the pub- 
lic service. More life and vigour would thus be infused into the in- 
ternal administration of India; and the attention of the high-spirited 


| would cease to be directed with dangerous exclusiveness to foreign 





affairs. These two preliminary measures cannot be separated. It 
would be dangerous to strengthen public opinion in India without 
improving the administration of government there; it would be 
dangerous to awaken the spirit of emulous rivalry among the em- 
ployés of Government without a strong public opinion to keep it 
from degenerating into a reckless spirit of intrigue and self-aggran- 
disement. But unless both measures are adopted, our Indian 
empire must continue what it has been—a territory occupied by a 
great garrison—an aggressive empire, which can only be held to- 
gether so long as it continues to absorb, one after another, the 
dominions of neighbouring princes into its overgrown and inco- 
herent bulk. And while it retains this character, the great aim of 
government—that aim the prosecution of which alone renders a 
government truly legitimate—the promotion of the happiness of 
the people—must be neglected. 











WAR IN DISGUISE. 
Tuere is something odious in one government carrying on an 
underhand war with another. Professions of neutrality on the 
part of a state which is covertly supplying one of the belligerents 
with the sinews of war, in the form of money, troops, or ammuni- 
tion, are a pitiful combination of falsehood and cowardice. Even 
toleration of recruiting within its territory for the service of one of 
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the contending powers is blameable in a government. The govern- 
ment is the representative of the great corporate body of the 
nation, and ought not to allow any private citizen—any one of its 
members—to do to a neighbour state what it could not with pro- 
priety do itself. On this account, we think the Whigs were wrong 
in their violent clamour against the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
There was some apology for them: the time selected for passing 
that act gave it the appearance of being levelled against the Con- 
stitutionalists of the Continent. But more deliberate reflection 
ought to have taught them that the principle of the measure was 
just, and that it held the balance fairly between Liberals and Legi- 
timists. 

A remark which appeared in the Parmerston paper on Monday 
last,* might have passed for an adoption of sounder views by the 
small section of the party it represents, had not the object of the 
paragraph been palpably, under pretence of enunciating a general 
truth, to imply a specific lie. The fact mentioned by the Spectator 
of last Saturday, that there was every reason to fear that the French 
and Russian Governments might resort to this method of annoying 
England if the war with China continued, is represented as an 
advice to those Governments to do so. Even had there been 
the inclination to give such advice, it would have been super- 
fluous. Both France and Russia knew that the thing could be 
done: both have practised it before now. But the British na- 
tion, lulled into security by the uncalculating rashness of the 
late Ministry, needed to be reminded of the danger. Mean 
though such conduct is, it has been invariably pursued by 
European Governments. Exizasern sent assistance in an under- 
hand way to the Dutch when there was no open war between Eng- 
land and Spain. France supplied the Americans with men and 
arms before she declared war against Great Britain. More than one 
European Government encouraged the marshalling of young en- 
thusiasts to harass Turkey in Greece and Russia in Poland. The 
practice, though dishonest, is known to exist ; every Minister who 
engages in war must lay his account with it ; and he is culpable if 
he omit such an important element in his calculations. Any man 
can see the rocks above water, but he only is fit to be a pilot who 
knows the hidden shoals. Lord Patmerston and Sir Joun Hos- 
House cither could not or would not see this danger when esti- 
mating the risk of a Chinese war; and this is one more of the 
many proofs of their incapacity as statesmen. 

*“ A Parriotic SuccEestion.—A weekly Tory paper, the Spectator, 
in the course of some remarks on the Chinese war, throws out the following 
becoming suggestion. 

«Ifthe animosity the French bear us is as great as some sxy and the language of 
their jourvals would imply, here is an easy method of venting it. By encouraging vo- 
lunteers to China, the Fiench Government would at once help to prolong a struggle 
which must employ our armies at a distance and drain our treasury, and rid itself of 
some of its most troublesome subjects. Ifthe Russian Government wishes to distract 
our attention, and render us powerless to prevent any acquisition of new territory it 
may contemplate in Asia, it has only to send the Emperor of China some good drills 
anda few artillery officers.” 

“ And if either of these Governments should adopt this advice, and while 
pretending to be our allies engage in such mean, unprincipled hostility, let 
them by all means adopt our weekly contemporary as the appropriate organ for 
the defence of such tactics.”-—Morning Chronicle, November 14. 





CANADA AND CORN. 


In the “ City” department of a journal rather celebrated, during 
the last seven or eight years, for most varieties of newspaper dis- 
honesty, the writer, thinking perhaps to curry favour with the more 
exalted powers of the journal by attacking the Spectator in the 
fashion of their example, has fallen into a ludicrous exposure of his 
own incapacity. A paragraph in our last Postscript explained, so far 
as they are known, the facts respecting the changes which have been 
made, and probably will be made, in the laws regulating the 
corn-trade between Canada and Great Britain. Referring the 
reader to that explanation, we introduce the following barefaced 
allusion to it, from the Morning Chronicle of Tuesday— 

“ By the Globe of this evening, we perceive that a weekly paper, called 
the Spectator, of Tory principles—if it have any principles at all—has 
been attempting to make it appear that the proceedings of the Canadian Par- 
liament, in reference to the import-duty of 3s. per quarter on American wheat, 
and the consequent further reduction of the Imperial duties on Canadian wheat, 
were all founded on an erroneous understanding of the facts. [The Spectator 
atiempted nothing of the sort: we believe that the leading members of the 
Canadian Parliament were better informed on the subject than we are in 
England.} The Spectator asserts that Lord Stanley merely alluded to the 
duties now levied on Canadian wheat—[ The Spectator stated the very reverse } 
—that he gave no grounds for expecting any further reduction of those dutics— 
[ The reverse was stated |—and that all his promises have been fulfilled by the 
new Corn-Importation Act of 1842. [The reverse was stated. ] The Spectator 
must consider the Canadian legislators a set of very egregious ninnies; and 
if his views of the question were correct, they would certainly be nothing 
else.” 

The impudent blockhead that penned this mendacious exordium 
follows it up with an explanation of the facts similar to our own, 
only that he speaks of the probable future proceedings in terms 
more positive than the known facts warrant. ‘This is a flagrant 
instance of that shameless falsehood which pervades every part of 
the leading Whig journal when it has a party purpose to serve. 
The malignancy of the writer was perhaps exasperated by his having 
been among the blunderers, while be pretended, with much ostenta- 
tion, to some sort of priority in discussing the subject; and also 
perhaps by the fact that the Globe on Monday had been so uncivil 
to his laborious efforts at elucidation as to pass them over for the 
explanation of the Spectator. 

Two days after, this extraordinary public instructer forestalled 
our rebuff by knocking down his own case against us, at the same 
time floundering into new blunders. He seems incapable of re- 
membering what he reads or what he himself has written, or he 


. . rE 
would never have indited the foregoing passage after having read 
the subjoined extract from the Spectator; or, having written jt 
he would not, two days afterwards, with stolid simplicity, have 
brought forward the disproof in the words of the misquoted original 
introduced, however, with new perversions— ’ 

“« After asserting that there is no law [ We said “no machinery”’} at present 
by which American-grown wheat, transhipped from Canada, can be Tefused 
admission into British ports as Canadian produce, and that it is necessary, on 
that account, to tax American wheat before it is mixed with the wheat of 
Canada, otherwise American wheat would be admitted without any protective 
duty, the Spectator says— 

*** The confusion has originated, probably, in the fact that Lord Stanley, in the 
despateb, which is dated the 2d of March, speaks of a measure as belonging to the future 
which now belongs to the past—the new Corn-Importation Act. He points out to the 

Canadians the merits of that bill, ee the existing law,) but apologizes for its not 
going further with the reduction of ¢ uties in their favour, for the reasons already speci. 
fied. In March last, Lord Stanley deseribed as about to be done in future that Which 
has been done; but people think that that still remains to be done; and so they con- 
found it with what really is still a matter of futurity—the unknown further reduction 
w hich, as Lord Stauley promised the Canadians, is to follow their adc ptiou of his hint, 
He did not ask them to impose a duty on American wheat as a gratuitous favour to this 
countiy, but to transfer to their frontier the duty which they wished taken off in their 
favour at our frontier ; they have done so, and it follows that an equivalent reduction 
is to be made in the duty at our frcntier. Such is the plain interpretation of Lord 
Stanley’s words; and it is entirely in the spirit of Six Robert Peel's promise, that 
Cauada should be treated ag an integral part of the empire—an English county,’ ” 

“ American wheat, it seems, is now admissible, then, as Canadian wheat at 
our frontier; and, after 5th July 1843, will pay a duty of 3s. per quarter on 
the Canadian frontier ; when, according to the above quotation from the Spee. 
tator, ‘an equivalent reduction is to be made in the duty at our frontier,’ 
After July 1843, therefore, American wheat exported vid Canada, and trang. 
shipped from thence to British ports, will pay a fixed duty of 3s. per quarter 
at the Canadian frontier, and at our frontier a maximum duty of 2s. per quar. 
ter while the price is below 55s., or what is equivalent to a fixed duty in all of 
5s. per quarter. This is quite evident from the Spectator’s own words; and 
yet, in another part of the same article, he sneers at the idea of any new enact- 
ment on the subject. [Any new enactment to bring about what already 
is the law, which was the blunder that we corrected: we sneered at no new 
enactment to bring about that part of the scheme which is not yet the law]; the 
expectation of which he attributes to an ‘ admired confusion of facts,’ which, 
he says, confound ‘ what already is the law with what is contemplated by the 
Canadians and the Imperial Government.’ The Spectator says, that ‘an 
equivalent reduction ’ for the duty imposed at the Canadian frontier ¢ is to be 
made in the duty at our frontier.’ We cannot conceive how that reduction can 
be effected without a new enactment. [Did the Spectator ever so task the 
gentleman’s conceptions? ] The Canadians pushed forward their bill to give 
Lord Stanley time to prepare that new enactment, and assuredly they will ex- 
pect to hear that it is introduced into the House of Commons at the very 
earliest period of the ensuing session. 

“ Lord Stanley’s despatch is quite explicit. [Its language is objected to in 
Canada as vague and obscure. Now we have the true explanation over again, } 
It alludes to the present Corn-Importation Act ‘as the bill now before Parlia- 
ment, whereby a duty of 5s. is leviable only while the price is below 55s., and 
at 58s. falls to 1s. only.’ His Lordship adds, that he cannot propose ‘ further 
reductions’ in the absence of the tax which the Canadian Parliament have 
since imposed on Ameircan wheat agreeably to his suggestions, and in consi- 
deration of which they accordingly rely that the existing duties levied on Cana- 
dian produce in British ports will be withdrawn ‘to the extent of free or nearly 
free admission.’ Lord Stanley may try to ‘thimblerig’ the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. Ifthe Spectator speak from authority, there can be little doubt that 
some sleight-of-band work is in contemplation ; but he will have difficulty in 
getting over the evidence afforded by his despatch of the 2d of March last. A 
further blow must be given to the ‘ farmer’s friends’ by the Peel Cabinet next 
session of Parliament, or a most foul and indefensible breach of compact com- 
mitted against the people and Parliament of the Canadas.” 

Here the motive to all this laborious bungling peeps out—the 
wish to find “ bad in every thing,” for the sake of party. 

The Globe treated the subject also in a party-spirit, but with 
atact and cleverness of which the dull City man of the Chronicle 
was incapable; making out that the transfer of a duty from the 
British to the Canadian frontier, which is supposed to be the ob- 
ject of the arrangement, is a lavish gift of revenue from our own 
exchequer to the colony— 

“ We call this a most brainless burlesque on Liberal colonial policy. Liberal 
it is with a vengeance—the liberality of one whose money, in the vulgar 
phrase, burns a hole in his pocket. Who but must recognize the Colonial Se- 
cretary who, in 183], was a party to that famous policy which consigned the 
civil list to French Canadian discretion! who but recognize the Minister of 
the twenty million gift to the Planters! 

“ De minimis non curat lex, and non curat Lord Stanley. Whether the 
British Government, for the wants of the British people, is to levy the duties 
on American corn imported into the British market, or whether those duties 
are to be levied for the benefit of their clients and constituents by Messrs. 
Hincks, Baldwin, Lafontaine, and Company, he entertains a most lordly in- 
difference. ‘If we are to admit your wheat at a lower duty,’ says the Spec- 
tator, personating his Lordship, (we know not whether or not by authority,) 
‘you must tax American wheat for us.’ The Canadian Parliament has jumped 
at the word thrown out, it would seem, as carelessly as a fine gentleman de- 
volves on his steward all cares of receiving or paying cash for him. They 
have laid a duty on American corn ; and this the Spectator, founding fairly on 
the terms of Lord Stanley's despatch, construes as giving them a claim on the 
Government for further reductions in the duties now levied on corn from 
Canada. 

“ The maximum of those duties under the new law is 5s. Adding to this 
the duty now laid on American corn by the Canadian Parliament, cight shillings 
is now the maximum duty on American corn imported vid Canada. But by 
this construction of Lord Stanley’s de-patch, he promises the Canadians that a 
farther reduction of duties shall be made, on condition of their doing what 
they have done—i. e. taking the troublesome function off our bands of receiving 
duties on American corn. ‘ He did not ask them,’ says the Spectator charm- 
ingly, ‘to impose a duty on American wheat as a gratuitous favour to this 
country, but to transfer to their fronticr the duty which they wished taken off 
in their favour at our frontier: they have done so; and it follows that an egui- 
valent reduction is to be made in the duty at our frontier.’ 

“ American corn, then, is now admiesible at a maximum duty of 5s. through 
Canada. The Canadians Lave imposed 3s. at their fronticr. An equivalent re- 
duction at ours will admit American corn at a maximum duty of two shillings. 
Well done, Lord Tamboff! illustrious alike for excluding corn from Mid 
Muscovy, and admitting it from Western and North-western America! We 
do not affect to have any objection to this indirect door being opened to a corn- 
trade with the United States, and we do not deny that this trade will be prefer- 
able to that with Russia—provided the States will give us what Russia won't, 
Sair admission for our manufactures. But we certainly do admire the coolness 





of disclosing this hidden rat-hole in our dikes, as if it were the most normal and 
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legitimate aperture in the world ‘entirely in the spirit of Sir Robert Peel’s 
promise that Canada should be treated as an integral part of the empire—an 
English county.’ 

“We have been in the habit of considering English counties rather as 
fractional parts of the empire; and his Grace of Wellington has been in the 
habit of considering their meetings as ‘ farces.’ But this opens a new light to 
us as to the due prerogatives of colonies or counties. It explains and justifies a 
demand which was lately put forth in behalf of Lancashire, and the other 
manufacturing counties—to he allowed to eat foreign corn in bond, as well as 
to warehouse it. We thought this demand unlikely to be conceded, and did not 
echo it. But now, behold Canada, on the strength of its title to be treated as 
an English county, not only permitted to revel in American harvests for herself, 
but constituted the monoro.uistT of their fruits destined for our market! 
Behold a colonial and fiscal monopoly, vast beyond all precedent in its subject- 
matter, established by an unnoticed clause in an act and an off-hand missive of 
a Minister!” 

All this verbal smartness tends to convey an impression that the 
measure is to work some positive mischief. Were the mischief a 
reality, fewer and plainer words would have sufficed. It must be 
borne in mind, that we are not now discussing the general question 
of the repeal of the Corn-laws, but only the rearrangement of 
a detail in the existing Corn-law. The principle of that law 
we have repeatedly and unequivocally condemned; nay, this sup- 

osed arrangement of the Anglo-Canadian Corn-law renders the 
absurdity of the general system more naked to the sight, for it ex- 
hibits statesmen engaged in the ungracious and unwise task of 
arranging obstacles to the national supply of food. As an illustra- 
tion to that side of the question, at least, the project may be 
allowed to have some merit. But the immediate question is, does 
it make the Corn-law worse, or does it improve it? It is implied 
that it entails a loss of revenue. That cannot be said to be lost 
which never was enjoyed; and as the past Corn-law worked to the 
exclusion of United States corn, we have not had much revenue 
to boast of from that source. Oh! but it has lost us the revenue 
which we might have had with Lord Joun Russetr’s fixed eight- 
shilling duty. We never heard that Lord Joun proposed a duty of 
8s. on Canadian wheat. But it is idle to compare existing things 
with what might have been if every thing else had been different ; 
and before we allow Lord Joun the merit of a large possible 
revenue from duty on United States wheat, we must be assured that 
alarge revenue from a tax on bread is desirable. It is assumed that a 
favour is conferred on the colony by permitting it to levy the tax: 
but the tax was exacted, not permitted; and it is imposed on wheat 
consumed in the province as well as on that transhipped: in fact, the 





colony, which has hitherto enjoyed free trade in American wheat 
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for its own use, without stint or tax, has taxed itself to please us— 
to extend the shield of “ protection” over our agriculturists, in order 
to reap certain anticipated advantages of trade. ‘The colonists are 
grudged those advantages, and reproached with a ‘ monopoly.” 
But surely the British subjects in Canada have a right to say, 
whether they approve of “protection” or not, If you set up that 
wall of exclusion, at least treat us as your kin: take us in, and do 
not shut us out among the aliens. Such is the contemplated ar- 
rangement: the bad wall of exclusion is maintained, but it is par- 
tially removed as to its site, to take in our own outlying province. 
The province expects considerable advantages from the plan; the 
Western States of the Union also look for profit; and in so far as 
the measure is operative the bread-consumers and the American 
traders here must benefit. Ulere are several practical and by no 
means despicable advantages. The reproach remains—and it is 
reduced to this—that the measure is not the repeal of the Corn- 
law; which nobody affected to think it. 


LAUDATION OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

Our remark of last week, that “ whenever a discreditable act is 
committed by one of the aristocracy, the lower classes generally 
contrive, by the way in which they deal with the matter, to show 
that a passion for the very crime which they are so eager to de- 
nounce exists much more extensively among themselves,” seems to 
harmonize with, if it did not suggest, some exhortations to the 
English nobility in which the Times and the Morning ITerald have 
since indulged: their object being, to urge upon the possessors of 
rank a strict maintenance of the “respectability” which is con- 
ceded to them, by the adoption of a system of rigid exclusion 
against. all offenders, such as the three titled profligates who have 
lately exhibited themselves before the public. 

Now, although we willingly admit that these cases form the ex- 
ception and not the rule, and that laudation for general propriety 
of behaviour may fairly be bestowed, we must beg to draw a dis- 


¢ 


not labour under these deficiencies. When we see, the Jnglish 
nobility, confident in their own purity, manifesting a willingness to 
surrender privileges which can only be requisite to shield the vicious, 
together with that wide-spreading sympathy which, not content 
with the ostentatious doling forth of blankets and coals, seeks 
to elevate the poor by knowledge to a position in which charity 
of this kind shall be unneeded and dependence extinguished, we 
shall be prepared to accord the veneration which their admirers 
claim for them. Meanwhile, we should regret to find the decorous 
piety of a Wincuitsea set up as the highest example of Christian 
zeal, or the “ respectable” career of a LONDONDERRY confounded 
with any conception of human virtue. 
CALLING NAMES CONSIDERED AS ONE OF 
THE FINE ARTS. 

Tuere is a mistake into which many people fall, that it is an easy 
thing to give a nickname. The inclination to do so, it must be 
granted, is as common as being in a passion. But it no more fol- 
lows, that because a man is unreasonably angry and inclined to 
rail he is able to stick a nickname on the object of his wrath, 
than that because a silly youth is in love and inclined to perpe- 
trate a spnnet on his mistress’s eyebrow he is able to write poetry. 
In both ‘cases, a man must have a natural genius for what he is am- 
bitious of doing. 

It is difficult to say what qualifies a man for affixing a nickname 
to another. There needs not be much meaning in it, and much 
delicacy of handling is not required. Wier1am Corsertr used to 
sow nicknames broadcast—or perhaps it would be a more accurate 
metaphor to say he splashed them on with a trowel—and yet 
Consett's epithets, though often trivial enough, in general stuck. 
There is an ingenious economist of the day whose name half the 
men born South of the Tweed will boldly avouch to be Peter, on the 
strength of Cornert’s iteration of that somewhat ludicrous mis- 
Another political writer, formerly of some note, has 
received many an epistle addressed to him as “ Dr. :’ though, 
as Consett used to say latterly, “ he is only my Doctor.” It is 
referring to a time that now dwells in the memories of few, but 
there are still some alive who remember the effect produced by 
Peter Porcurine’s uniformly designating Lord Erskine by his 


nomer. 





| second titlhe—Baron ChackMANNAN. 


Yet sheer grossiéreté, coarse and yoluble vituperation, alone, 
will not do. In days long past, many were the contests for the 
Laureate wreath of Billingsgate between the 7émes and Copsett. 
In the copiousness of its vocabulary of abusive epithets, and in 
fluent utterance of them, the Leading Journal was not a whit 
behind him of the Register; but, somehow, its nicknames never 


, stuck in the way his did. 


It is easy to say that a nickname, to be telling, must be appro- 
) J 5) i 


priate, amusing, applied in the nick of time, pat to the purpose. 


| the abler to call names with effect. 


A man may know all this perfectly in theory, and yet be not a jot 
“ Poéta nascitur, non fit”: no 
man can be taught to give nicknames who has not a natural 
genius for it. To hear some people scatter them about, 
is much the same as listening to a parrot calling “rogue” 
and “jade” at all passers-by. A smile may be produced 
at times by the utter inapplicability of the epithets, but 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the unmeaning gabble 
strikes the tympanum without being perceived. Thus the 
Morning Chronicle, when it lacks argument or loses its temper— 
no uncommon thing with shallow and weak people—betakes itself 
to a vocabulary of abuse quite as limited and guiltless of meaning 

that of the parrot. The angry innocent can do nothing but 
ring the changes upon “ Tory” and “ Peclite.” Were not the 
washy paragraphs of that print so utterly spiritless as to depress 
by their contagious dulluess, a smile might at times be elicited 
by its inapposite application of its two vituperative epithets : 








on two successive mornings this week it called the Spectator 
“ Tory”! and a few weeks before, it hinted that the Examiner 
was become a supporter of Perr! 


apposite and given at the 





It is not enough that a nicknar 





| right time: the object must have stamina enough in itself to bear 


tinction which seems to have escaped our contemporaries. That the 


aristocracy possess a full share of the qualities most esteemed at 
the present day, it would be preposterous to deny in the face of the 
general influence which its members are permitted by the people to 
exert ; but we would have it understood that these qualities are 
not derived from the most exalted sentiments of our nature. The 
level goodness which education and refined pleasures must at all 
times promote, coupled with that exclusive horror of any undigni- 
fied compromise of character which has its origin in one of ihe 
most sublime forms of selfishness, is abundantly exhibited. But the 
avoidance of crime must not be mistaken for the fulfilment of duty ; 
and we believe that as regards the higher impulses of human sym- 
pathy, to which it is the object of good men to give shape and 
direction, the deeds cf a whole generation of our aristocracy 
would be overbalanced by the experience of a single day 
amidst the privations of the poor. It is to be regretted that 
the broad virtues of the latter class are neutralized by defects of 
Judgment and other irregularities of ill-trained minds; but they 
may serve ae examples to be better carried out by those who do 


it. There are some things so meagre and feeble in their nature 
that a nickname cannot find support on them. The intellectual 
tenuity of the publication whose feats of name-calling have just 
been noticed, is such that even the mighty master of the art, 
WittiaAm Cossetr, would have laboured in vain to make one 
adhere to it: “ Palmerston’s Parrot” perhaps might do— pretiy 
Poll” no man with a conscience could call it. Perhaps, consider- 
ing that it is the chosen vessel into which the fetid distillations of 
the Ex-Secretary’s brain are collected, the current though coarse 
sobriquet of “ Palmerston-Utensil” is the most appropriate name. 
Seeing that it has found in a Dissenting journal an echo as exact 
as the silly Knight of Illyria wes of his swaggering compeer, the 
one might be called “ Sir Toby Belch” and the other “ Sir Andrew 
Aguecheck.” But both enjoy the immunity of all shadows, (um- 
bre, in the Roman sense of the word—in English parasites,) and 
are unsusceptible of any wound even from the darts of sportive 
malice. 














REVIVAL OF PURCELL’S DRAMATIC MUSIC. 
On Wednesday night, King Arthur, the joint production of DryDEN and 
Purcet, was produced at Drury Lane Theatre. Having decided upon 
the revival of this opera, Mr. Macreapy prepared for it in the spirit of 
an artist—with a becoming respect for the genius of its authors, and 
with the intention of realizing, by every means within his grasp, all that 
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thay had conceived. Long and diligent has been the preparation: the 
scene-painter and the machinist have exerted their utmost skill; and 
the music has, evidently, been subjected to frequent rehearsal. The 
revival itself, as well as the manner in which it is accomplished, evinces 
those qualities which the manager of a theatre especially needs, and too 
often wants—courage to quit the beaten track, and an unshaken 
confidence in the power of true genius. Macreapy kas displayed this 
intrepid reliance on SuHakspereE—he has now exhibited the same trust 
in PURCELL. 

The history of this opera is an interesting one. Purce 1 had pre- 
viously furnished DrypeN with the music for several of his plays, but 
merely as his journeyman, or that of the Theatre. He had no influence 
in the construction of the drama, and simply wrote when and where 
he was directed todo s». Drypen, at an earlier period of his life, had 
laid it down as a principle that every writer of an opera was bound to 
adhere to the rules and the practice of the Italian school: and in those 
previous dramas in which he was assisted by PurceLL, music is only 
incidental, scarcely necessary to the piece. He had also echoed his 
profligate master’s preference for the wretched French composers of that 
time ; and, in the preface to his Albion and Albanius, extolled the mise- 
rable trash of M. Grabu as a miracle of genius. ‘To Purceiy he had 
never vouchsafed 2 word of commendation or encouragement; his 
praises, like those of CuHArLEs, were studiously withheld from Eng- 
lish musiciavs. Against every adverse influence—against Royal pro- 
scription, so bitter as even to drive him from the Chapel Royal—against 
the tide of fashion—against the hostility of managers and the sneers of 
wits—without singers and a band except such as he trained and disci- 
plined—did this extraordinary man fight his way, and in the course of a 
few short years fashion and complete the perfect model of the Lyric 
Drama of England. Oaeamong the many proofs of the power of Pur- 
CELL’s mind is the deference which at length it commanded from DryDEN; 
who, little disposed to yield his opinions to any one, consented to ex- 
change them for those of his great contemporary, and under his guid- 
ance to write an opera. The result was King Arthur, which may be 
regarded as the matured display of PuRCELL’s genius, and as the most per- 
fect exemplification of his views of the English lyric drama. That, in re- 
ference to the place and mode in which music was to be introduced, Dry- 
DEN allowed himself to be guided by his coadjutor, he himself admits : 
and in no opera that we know of, ancient or modern, is exhibited a 
more perfect knowledge of the real use and value of music regarded asa 
dramatic agent. It comes whenever and wherever it is necessary, and 
then only : whenever it can most appropriately carry on the business of 
the scene it is employed, and nowhere else. And it assumes almost 
every variety of form and style. ‘The Italian dramatic composers of a 
time long subsequent to that of Purce1, shackled by the laws of pre- 
cedent, never ventured beyond the prescribed routine of song and duet— 
he had more implicit faith in the power of his art and the extent of its 
resources. This conviction was carried home to the mind of DrypeEn ; 
who, in the dedication of his play, not only pays an ardent tribute to 
the genius of PurcELL, but intimates his apprehension that it has outrun 
his age. Perhaps he was right: the position of PurceLt has been 
tardily admitted by his countrymen, but the time seems approaching in 
which it will be allowed. At his death the English Opera seemed to 
expire also. No one had the courage or the power to pursue his track : 
the managers of the two Theatres united to discourage every attempt to 
connect music with the stage: the Italian Opera gradually stole into 
England, and about twelve years after Purcety’s death assumed its 
perfect form and exhibited its greatest splendour under the management 
of HanpeL. To this circumstance, which at first crushed and anni- 
hilated the English Opera, may be ascribed, in a great measure, its 
revival. The operas of HANDEL contain his best songs, which were 
sung by that unrivalled band of singers that he had collected from dif- 
ferent foreign theatres. These were models of composition, while the 
Italian Opera-house formed a school for English singers. ARNE at 
length awakened the attention of his countrymen to their native opera ; 
and, aided by the talents of Miss Brent, Mrs. Arne, Mrs. Crpper, 
Bearp, and Vernon, acquired a popularity more immediate and more 
uninterrupted than that of any other English composer. 

But Purcet was still forgotten: in fact, he was unknown. He had 
published scarcely any thing. His labours were incessant ; the fecundity 
as well as the versatility of his genius was amazing: but he took no 
steps to profit by or perpetuate what he wrote. The odds and ends of 
his works were published by his widow; butin Arve’s time few of his 
secular compositions and fewer of his sacred ones were in print, and to 
ARNE belongs the honour of having recalled his countrymen to the 
knowledge and admiration of Purcett. King Arthur was revived at 
Drury Lane on the 13th December 1771. Vuicror’s journal thus re- 
cords the event—“ This celebrated performance was written by Dryden, 
and the music composed by Purcell; two eminent geniuses! The re- 
vival of this opera fully answered the expectations ; and managers who 
have singers are always right to have King Arthur in their stock.” The 
play was cut down by Garrick to two acts, and therefore could hardly 
be called Drypen’s; nor was the music entirely that of PurcELL. 
It is most probable that even in Dr. Arne’s time no entire copy of 
King Arthur existed—or, at least, that he was unable to obtain one. 
The manuscript copies differ; and in most of those that have fallen 
under our notice, the same pieces (and these are absolutely necessary to 
carry on the business of the stage) are wanting. ARNE, therefore, reset 
what it is to be presumed he could not find—writing a new overture, 
and adding some passages, in order to show off his singers, to some of 
the original songs. This is the only printed copy of King Arthur that 
exists, and it at once awakened the public attention to its extraordinary 
merits. The opera was very successful, and continued to be a stock-piece 
at Drary Lane for many years. It furnished also copious gratification 
to the audiences of the Ancient Concerts, for it contains scarcely a 
scene that was not frequently performed there. Who will ever forget, 
that once heard it, the Frost-scene sung by BarTLEMAN and BILLinc- 
TON? The opera was again revived at Drury Lane in 1784, and in 
1827 at the English Opera-house, under the title of “ Arthur and Em- 
meline.” The only complete and entire performance of the original 
music was a few years since at the Gresham Music Lectures; where, 
as the most complete exposition of PurcELL’s theory of dramatic com- 
position, it formed the appropriate conclusion of a course devoted to 
that subject. 











King Arthur has never been revived unsuccessfully—this is an ex- 
traordinary fact. No other opera in existence has thus stood its ground 
and challenged the admiration of distant generations. What a list of 
Italian composers, from the time of SrRADELLA downwards, the memory 
calls up, all of whom enjoyed and deserved European notoriety and 
fame, and whose dramatic compositions are, without a single exception, 
dead, buried, and forgotten! The music for the stage consists so much 
of certain current phrases, admired in their time but soon accounted 
antique and vulgar, that its character seems to be essentially changeful, 
It appears to address itself to a single generation, and to recognize no 
other. An opera, therefore, written in 1691, and especially produced 
under all the disadvantages which beset its author—an opera written by 
aman who had never heard any besides his own, and ignorant of the 
language to which the only good operas were composed—could, at 
most, have been expected to have attained a decent mediocrity, and to 
have produced a curiosity over which a few musical antiquarians might 
pore, but utterly unsuited for representation. But the language of vocal 
music, properly understood and applied, is in all ages the same : conven- 
tional phrases change, but the tones and accents which nature prompts, 
nature will also aud always recognize. This is the secret of Pur- 
CELL’s vitality. The terms are not modern—the musical periods are not 
rounded according to the received mode; but they are none the worse 
for that. It is pleasant occasionally to get out of the modern shrub- 
beries in perpetual flower, where every thing is trim and spruce, into 
the wild beauty of nature: and such is the feeling with which we recur 
to Purcett. As Dr, Crorcn (an ardent admirer of HanpEL) aptly 
remarks—‘ When I turn to the thoughts of Purcell after those of 
Handel, I seem to have exchanged a copy for an original.” 

For an analysis of the music in King Arthur we have not space; nor, 
when so large a portion of it is accessible by the public, is this neces- 
sary. It includes, as we said, unusual variety of style and form of ap- 
plication. First, the entire sacrificial scene—the Saxon priests assem- 
bled in their temple, where the images of Woden, Thor, and Freya 
conspicuously apppear: to the solemn invocation of the Chief Priest 
succeed the choral response of his brethren, the eulogy of the victims 
about to be sacrificed, and the exulting chorus with which the assem- 
bled crowd proclaim their approaching admission to Woden’s paradise. 
The evidences of PurcEeLL’s masterly and discriminating hand are im- 
pressed on every part of this scene. Then comes the well-known solo 
and chorus, “ Come, if you dare,” sung by the triumphant Britons, In 
another scene the Kentish Shepherds and Shepherdesses assemble 
around Emmeline, to cheer her dark hours with their songs ; and after- 
wards, when Arthur and his troops are returning from the battle, the 
aid of music is again invoked. Unseen spirits, adverse and friendly, 
in alternate response invite his progress, ‘Then comes the well-known 
dialogue between the Genius of Frost and Cupid, with its aceompany- 
ing chorus; the scene in the enchanted forest; and finally, the music 
in the masque. There are very few operas of any age or in any lan- 
guage where the composer has so largely invoked the varied powers of 
his art, or displayed such consummate skill in the employment of them. 

Having said thus much concerning its history, (upon which our 
musical historians are almost silent,) we return to the present revival of 
King Arthur at Drury Lane. The drama is considerably curtailed, and 
the libretto of the Arthur and Emmeline is, in the main, adopted. As 
faras Drypen’s play is concerned, this curtailment might be necessary. 
Much of the dialogue no audience of the present day would tolerate ; 
and although the vigour and beauty of the great poet now and then 
appear, the empty verbosity and prolixity of the French tragic school 
are too conspicuous. But if too short for a first piece, it is now too long 
for an afterpiece. Of PurceLu’s music the greater portion is retained ; 
and a few songs from the missing part of his opera are supplied from 
Dr. Arne’s version. Some pieces are substituted or added from his 
Dido and Aineas, Bonduca, and the Libertine. We have no fault to 
find in this respect. Nothing of high excellence is expunged, nothing 
unworthy of its author’s reputation is added, and nothing is pulled in 
neck-and-shoulders. The most important introduction is “ Ye twice 
ten hundred deities!” which, as being one of five consecutive pieces 
in the minor mode, (late, too, in the opera,) was unfortunately placed; 
yet we should be sorry to have lost Puriips’s fine execution of it. 
PURCELL’s opera, or as much of it as exists, may, substantially, be said 
to be now performed at Drury Lane; nay, more of it than at any former 
revival. The chief omissions are in the last act; whence, in fact, 
almost the entire masque is excluded. We parted with some reluc- 
tantly—especially the fine song “ Ye blustering brethren,” the chorus of 
Haymakers, and the concluding chorus; but this last, as containing a 
personal compliment to King WiLram the Third, could scarcely have 
been retained. For a three-act piece there is music enough; but it 
must be remembered that PurceLy had spread it over five acts. 

The way in which it has been placed on the stage demands high com- 
mendation. Every thing that long and diligent preparation could do 
has been done—the public can have no quarrel with the manager in 
this respect. The scenery is splendid; and those varied dramatic effects 
and illusions which Purcetu could only dream of, we see realized. The 
most striking efforts of the painter’s art are the dioramic view of the 
battle in the first act, the two enchanted forests, and the concluding 
scene; all of which are masterpieces of their kind, 

The degree of ability displayed by the singers was, of necessity, very 
unequal, It was evident that all parties engaged in the opera (PHIL- 
Lips alone excepted) were treading upon new ground. Few even of 
those who call themselves musicians, of the present day, give themselves 
the trouble to understand PurceLi. The works of other composers, 
ancient and modern, belong to a school: he is alone—without rival or 
counterpart. Hence Puiiures only, from long training at the Ancient 
Concerts, knows what there is in PurcE.i, and how to bring it out. 
The rest are, at present, on the surface: he has dug in the mine. But, 
though treading tenderly, the other singers ventured on respectfully 
and deferentially : if unable to display him, they did not, instead, dis- 
play themselves. ‘They took his passages as they found them, and es- 
sayed no improvements of their own. 

Upon Miss Romer devolved a good deal: she was the Cupid of the 
Frost-scene, one of the Syrens in the enchanted forest, and Venus (at 
least the singing Venus) in the masque: her most successful character 
was the first. Miss P. Horton maintained in Philidel the reputation 
which she had won in Ariel; acting with great spirit, and singing with 
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good taste. SrreTTon was more efficient in Grimbald than we have 
yet seen him; and ALLEN sang the joyous solo “ To Woden’s hall” 
with considerable animation. Further acquaintance with PuRcELL 
will enable all the singers to understand his manner and realize his 
effects: their present deficiencies are chiefly those of training. Let 
them all attentively listen to what Puitiips makes of “ You twice ten 
hundred deities!” with the score in their hands. The chorus was mag- 
nificent: every fine feature and point was brought out—the massy har- 
monies of the sacrificial seene—the graceful melodies of the band of 
Spirits, especially “ Come, follow me”—the animated burst in the 
Frost-scene—and above all, the enthusiastic shout, ‘ Britons, strike 
home!” 

The most important result we have yet to notice. “Mr. Purcell,” 
says DryDeEN, in his dedication to the Marquis of HaLiFax, “ has com- 
posed the musick of this opera with so great a genius, that he has no- 
thing to fear but an ignorant, ill-judging audience.” We have said that 
he was in advance of his own time—is he behind ours? This was the 
experiment to be tried. Disciplined as the public has been into an ac- 
quaintance with puerility and frivolity—familiarized with waltzes, ga- 
lops, and opera-songs of no higher pretensions—trained to an admiration 
of noise and nonsense—would they be able to relish the strength and 
majesty of PurceLt? The experiment was a bold one, and, in the 
opinion of many, most hazardous. Our own anticipations were greater 
than our fears. Our reliance upon the power of genius is unshaken: it 
knows nothing of date or country, but is the same yesterday, today, and 
for ever: let it but speak, and it will be heard. It was heard on Wed- 


nesday night. It was curious to watch the effect of music so new in | 


style and character upon the audience. ‘The first part of the sacrificial 
scene, (with which this version of the opera opens,) was heard with 
deep attention; but little enthusiasm was excited until its close, when 
the pit and galleries warmed into a hearty burst of applause. Every 
piece was applauded more or less : even the more ponderous parts of the 
opera were listened to with universal attention ; but the full and final 
explosion of delight was reserved for the last act. The duet “ To 
arms!” is sung by two of the British soldiers, and the army, advancing 
to the distant repetition in chorus, presently appears on the stage—not 
“ four or five mest vile and regged foils, 
Right ill disposed in braw] ridiculous,” 

but hundreds—a real army; and when the well-known and truly 
national chorus, “ Britons, strike home!” burst from the crowd, the 
audience caught the enthusiasm and broke into shouts of acclama- 
tion. The army marches off singing this chorus; and the audience, in 
their eagernesss to encore it, forgot the impossibility of replacing such 
a scene upon a stage. Some inconsiderate opposition was given to the 
progress of the piece because the scene was not repeated, but this was 
the only disapprobation that King Arthur encountered. 

As on a former occasion, we desire to tender our best thanks to Mr. 
Macreapy for this revival—for a tribute so well deserved, though long 
delayed, to the genius of Henry Purcett—for the discrimination which 
guided the selection, for the courage which dared the experiment, and 
for the industry, zea], and good taste displayed in the preparation and 
performance. At the same time, we altogether doubt the policy or the 
propriety of making King Arthur a second piece. It is understood 
that the members of the Purcell Club will attend the theatre in a body 
tonight, to welcome the reappearance of their hero on the stage. We 
conclude this long notice in the words of Spour, who, at the termina- 
tion of PurceL’s “ Jubilate” when performed at the Norwich Festival 
in 1839, after the massy and majestic subject of the ‘*‘ Amen” had been 


re 


successively pealing in, burst out with ‘ What a giant is this man! 


THE PROFESSIONAL CONCERTS. 
Tue announced performance of the Full of Babylon was of necessity 
postponed, in consequence of the repetition of King Arthur every 
night. Not only would Puitires have thus been prevented from 
taking his part of Cyrus, but most of the chorus engaged at the 





Professional Concerts are also engaged at Drury Lane. As it was the | 


wish and intention of all parties engaged in the management of these 
concerts to present this work to a London audience in a manner worthy 
of its high reputation, and as that intention has been frustrated by cir- 
cumstances over which they have no control, they determined to post- 
pone its performance to a more favourable opportunity. 


MR. HULLAH’S EXHIBITION. 


On Monday evening we attended another class-meeting of Mr. Huttan’s 





pupils at Exeter Hall. It was gratifying to see this building crowded | 


with persons of all ranks, most of whom we must presume to have been 
congregated by the interest they felt in the extension of musical 
education, or in the particular system which it was the object of the 
meeting to display: but beyond this we have little to add. A num- 
ber of persons were assembled, with Mr. Hutnan’s books in their 
hands; and those persons, or the majority of them, sang. Beyond this 
we know nothing. The singers might be what they were stated to 
be—Mr. Huttau’s first class of working men—or they might not. We 
neither know how long they had learned nor whether they were the 
persons announced; we know not whether they sang from notes or from 
memory. No means of forming any opiugons were before us, and 
therefore we give none. The whole affair might be a fair and honest 
exhibition, or it might be a cheat and a delusion: we have no test by 
which to try it. Mr. HunLau must be aware that these suspicions are 
raised by the facts which Mr. Barnett has recently brought before the 
public in a pamphlet. That gentleman’s opinions may or may not be 
correct ; his epithets may be deserved or otherwise ; but to his statement 
of facts no answer has been made. We have hitherto spoken of these 
exhibitions at Exeter Hall as realities—as being what they were affirmed 
tobe. ‘This is no longer possible. If Mr. Hutiau has any real con- 
fidence in his “system,” he will eagerly seek a real scrutiny into its 
merits: hitherto there has been none. The presentation of a richly- 
ornamented music-stand to Mr. HuLLAu, to witness which the audience 
were ostensibly assembled—the long address which was read by one of 
the pupils, and the speech of Lord WHARNCLIFFE—might all be pre- 
concerted moves in a game, in which the players themselves were but 
puppets. They were intended for effect, and probably succeeded in 
producing it. But upon the question at issue—“ what is the practical 
result of Mr. Hullah’s system? ”—they have no bearing, and therefore, 
with us, not the slightest interest. 
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ST. JOHN'S ANCIENT GREECE. 

| From a feeling dedication to his son, we learn that this work has 
not only occupied the author many years of research among books, 
and some time in a pilgrimage to the countries connected with his 
| subject, but that, like other writers of higher celebrity, his sight 
has sunk under the demands upon it, and that towards the con- 
clusion of his volumes his children have served him as amanuenses 
and readers in foreign tongues. 

The object of The History of the Manners and Customs of An- 
cient Greece is to describe the institutions, moral character, and 
private life of the Greeks. “ It has been my aim,” says Mr. Sr. 
Joun, “ to open up, as far as possible, a prospect into the domestic 
economy of a Grecian family; the arts, comforts, conveniences, 
and regulations, affecting the condition of private life; and those 
customs and manners which communicated a peculiar character and 
colour to the daily intercourse of Greek citizens. For, in all my 
investigations about the nature and causes of those ancient insti- 
tutions which during so many ages constituted the glory and hap- 
piness of the most highly-gifted race known to history, I found my 
attention constantly directed to the circumstances of their private 
life, from which, as from a great fountain, all their public prospe- 
rity and grandeur seem to spring.” 

The plan of the work, or rather the choice and succession of its 
topics, is not altogether founded upon this view. In the earlier 
chapters Mr. St. Joun discusses more public subjects,—as, who 
were the original inhabitants of Greece? what was the moral and 
intellectual character of the Greeks as a people ? —besides describing 
the geographical character of the country, and the prominent fea- 
tures of the two principal cities, Athens and Sparta. At a more 
advanced part of the work, he passes in review the literary, philo- 
| sophical, and artistical character of the Grecians, as displayed 
generally and in particular persons ; and gives an account of their 
religion, agriculture, navigation, and commerce, as well as the prac- 
tice of infanticide, and the condition of the slaves and of the poor. 
With these rather large exceptions, the subjects of the work are 
pretty closely confined to what is understood by private or domestic 
life, and that literally from before the cradle to the grave ; the Birth 
of Children opening the second book, and Funeral Ceremonies 
closing the third volume. Between these two extremes, he de- 
scribes the nursery, with the toys, sports, and pastimes of child- 
hood, elementary instruction and school-days, with the exercises 
of youth, and the field-sports of all ages. Turning from these mas- 
culine matters to the ladies, Mr. St. Joun describes, but it strikes 
us too panegyrically, the condition, accomplishments, and ac- 
quirements of women, both in married and single life, with a 
slight notice of that class of which Aspasra was the head. Fol- 
lowing these are many other topics of a very miscellaneous nature, 
but relating to private life,—as furniture, food, entertainments; 
and the trades contributing thereto,—as bakers, vintners, barbers, 
goldsmiths, musical-instrument-makers; together with a few sub- 
| jects, that, embracing classes or embodying some general principle, 
probably belong to a higher grade,—as the descriptions of villas and 
private houses, the management of the farm, the orchard, and the 
garden. 

It will be seen from this account, that the idea of the work 
cannot in strictness be called original; a notice of some of its 
topics being found in various writers, who have treated of 
the institutions and manners rather than of the history of the 
Grecks. The general arrangement, and the fulness with which 
each subject is treated, give it, however, a cast of novelty. 
But perhaps the true originality of the work consists in its 
execution; which is of a much more popular and readable 
character than books professing to describe the life and man- 
| ners of the classical ages usually are. ‘To great research, as 

well among original authorities as modern commentators, Mr. Sr. 
Joun conjoins the habits and art of popular composition, which 

Porrer, Apams, and the German archeologists, certainly do not 

possess. Qur author has the further advantage over some of these 
| scholars, of having travelled in Greece and Egypt, with his atten- 
tion directed to ancient remains and modern practices ; which often 
enables him to throw a kind of living light upon the customs of anti- 
quity. lence, The History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece is far more amusing than any work of a similar description, 
so long as it confines itself to manners and customs. Even.a cer- 
tain diffuseness of style, and (upon such subjects) an unwonted 
pleasantry of manner, contribute to this end, without in any de- 
gree detracting from the force of the facts, in a clear and ex- 
tremely agreeable exhibition of which these sections of the work 
chiefly consist. 

The character of the larger and better portion of Ancient 
Greece is, however, more readily exhibited by specimens than de- 
scribed by terms. Here we have 

GREEK NURSERIES. 

Our readers, we trust, will not be reluctant to enter a Greek nursery, where 
the mother, whatever might be the number of her assistants, generally suckled 
her own children. Their cradles were of various forms; some of which, like our 
own, required rocking, while others were suspended like sailors’ hammocks from 
the ceiling, and swung gently to and fro when they desired to pacify the child 
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or lull it to sleep—as Tithonos is represented in the mythology to have been 
suspended in his old age. Other cradles there were in the shape of little por- 
table baskets, wherein they were carried from one part of the harem to another. 
It is probable, too, thit, as in the East, the children of the opulent were rocked 
in their cradles wrapped in coverlets of Milesian wool. 

Occasionally in Hellas, as everywhere else, the nurse’s milk would fail or be 
scanty ; when they had recourse to a very original contrivance to still the in- 
fant’s cries—they dipped a piece of sponge in honey which was given it to suck. 
It was probably under similar circumstances that children were indulged in 
figs; the Greeks entertaining an opinion that this fruit greatly contributed to 
render them plump and healthy. They had further a superstition, that by 
rubbing fresh figs upon the eyes of children they would be preserved from 
opthalmia. 

The Persians attributed the same preventive power to the petals of the new- 
blown rose. When a child was wholly or partly dry-nursed, the girl who had 
charge of it would under pretence of cooling its pap, commonly made of fine 
flour of spelt, put the spoon into her own mouth, swallow the best part of the 
nourishment, and give the refuse to the infant ; a practice attributed by Aristo- 
phanes to Cleon, who swallowed, he says, the best of the good things of the 
state himself, and left the residue to the people. 

CLASSICAL TOYS AND GAMES. 

Among the Hellenes the earliest toy consisted, as in most other countries, of 
the rattle ; said to be the invention of the philosopher Archytas. ‘To this suc- 
ceeded balls of many colours, with little chariots, sometimes purchased at 
Atheus in the fair held during the feast of Zenus. The common price of a 
plaything of this kind would appear to have been an obolos. The children 
themselves, as without any authority might with certainty be inferred, employed 
their time in erecting walls with sand, in constructing little houses, in building 
and carving ships, in cutting carts or chariots out of leather, in fashioning 
pomegranate rinds into the shape of frogs, and in forming with wax a thousand 
diminutive images, which, pursued afterwards during school-hours, subjected 
them occasionally to severe chastisement. 

Another amusement, which the children of Hellas shared with their elders, 
was that afforded by puppets; which were probably an invention of the remotest 
antiquity. Numerous women appear to have earned their livelihood by carry- 
ing round from village to village these ludicrous and frolicsome images, which 
were usually about a cubit in height, and may be regarded as the legitimate 
ancestors of Punch and Judy. By touching a single string, concealed from the 
spectators, the operator could put her mute performers in action, cause them to 
move every limb in succession, spread forth the hands, shrug the shoulders, 
turn round the neck, roll the eyes, and appear to look at the audience. After 
this, by other contrivances within the images, they could be made to go through 
many humorous evolutions resembling the movements of the dance. ‘These 
exhibitors, frequently of the male sex, were known by the name of Neuro- 
spastz. ¥ ¥! 8 

The game of Ascoliasmos branched off into several varietics, and afforded the 
Athenian rustics no small degree of sport. The first and most simple form 
consisted in hopping on one foot, sometimes in pairs, to see which in this way 
could go farthest. On other occasions the hopper undertook to overtake cer- 
tain of his companions who were allowed the use of both legs. If he could 
touch one of them he came off conqueror. This variety of the game appears 
to have been the Empusx ludus of the Romans, “ Scotch hoppers,” or “ Fox 
to thy hole,” in which boys, hopping on one leg, beat one another with gloves or 
pieces of leather tied at the end of strings, or knotted handkerchiefs, as in the 
“Diable boiteux” of the French. At other times victory depended on the 
number of hops, all hopping together and counting their springs—the highest of 
course winning. But the most amusing variety of the game was that practised 
during the Dionysiac festival of the Askolia. Skins tilled with wine or inflated 
with air, and extremely well oiled, were placed upon the ground, and on these 
the shocless rustics leaped with one leg and endeavoured to maintain a footing, 
which they seldom could on account of their slipperiness, However, he who 
succeeded carried off the skin of wine as his prize. id . 

Playing at ball was common, and received various names—Episkyros, 
Pheninda, Aporraxis, and Ourania. ‘The first of these games was also known 
by the names of the Ephebike and the Epikoinos. It was played thus: a 
number of young men assembling together in a place covered with sand or 
dust, drew across it a straight line, which they called Skyros, and at equal dis- 
tances, on either side, another line; then placing the ball on the Skyros, they 
divided into two equal parties, and retreated each to their lines, from which 
they immediately afterwards rushed forward to seize the ball; the person who 
picked it up then cast it towards the extreme line of the opposite party, whose 
business it was to intercept and throw it back; and they won who by force or 
cunning compelled their opponents to overstep the boundary line. 

Daniel Souter contends that this was the English game of football, into 
which perhaps it may, in course of time, have been converted. This rough 
and, it must be confessed, somewhat dangerous sport, originally, in all probabi- 
lity, introduced into this country by the Romans, may still on Shrove ‘Tuesday 
be witnessed in certain towns of South Wales. : 

SUPERSTITIONS. 

There was not in later times, perhaps, that boundless faith in spells and 
transformations still subsisting in the East. But in the earlier ages, and in 
the gloomy mountain-recesses of Arcadia, events cqually strange were sup- 

sed to have happened. ‘Thus Lycaon having sacrificed an infant to Zeus 

yczog, and sprinkled the blood upon the altar, immediately became a wolf; 
and it was reported that any one who performed this dreadful sacrifice, 
and afterwards by accident tasted any of the human entrails, when mingled 
with those of other victims, forthwith underwent the same transformation. 
Thus we find the gloomy legend of the Breton forests existing in the heart of 
the Peloponnesos, where there can, I fear, be little doubt, that human victims 
were habitually offered up. Another ancient superstition, which found its 
way into Italy, was, that a person first seen by a wolf lost his voice; whereas 
if the man obtained the prior glimpse of the animal no evil ensued. 

The belief in ghosts, coeva! no doubt with man, flourished especially among 
the Greeks. Hesiod entertained peculiar notions on this subject, which some 
suppose to have been borrowed from the East; that is, he believed that the 
good men of former times became, at their decease, guardian spirits, and were 
intrusted with the care of future races. Plato adopts these ghosts, and gives 
them adinission into his Republic, where they perform an important part and 














| resembling the plaudits of a dream, 





receive peculiar honours. When they appeared, as sometimes they would, by | 


day, their visages were pale and their forms unsubstantial like the creations of 
adream. But, as among us, they chiefly affected the night for their gambols, 
and in Arcadia particularly, would appear to honest people returning home 
late in cross-roads and such places; whence they were not to Ve dislodged but 
by being pelted, apparently by pellets made from bread-crumb, on which men 
had wiped their fingers, carefully preserved for this purpose by the good folks 
about Phigaleia. 

The most remarkable prank played by any ancient ghosts, however, with 
whote history I am acquainted, did not take place in Greece, but in the Cam- 
aie di Roma; where, after a bloody battle between the Romans and the 

uns, in which ail but the generals and their statf bit the dust, two spectral 
armies, the ghosts of the fallen warriors, appeared upon the field to enact the 
contest over again. During three whole days did these valiant souls of heroes, 
as the Homeric phrase is, carry on the struggle ; and the historian who relates 


the fact is careful to observe that they did not fall short of living soldiers 





either in fire or courage. People saw them distinctly charge each other, and 
heard the clash of their arms. Similar exhibitions were to be seen in different 
parts of the ancient world. In the great plain of Sogda, for example, spectral 
armies of mighty courage, but voiceless, were in the constant habit of engaging 
in mortal combat at the break of day. Caria likewise possessed a favourite 
haunt of these warlike phantoms. But here the apparition was only occa- 
sional, and all its evolutions were performed in the air; which was the case in 
England, as we have been assured by very old people, before the breaking-out 
of the American war. 
FACTS ABOUT FISH. 

But the Hesiod of Euthydemos (a creation, probably, of his own) is but very 
poor authority compared with Archestratos, who made the pilgrimage of the 
world in search of good cheer, and afterwards, for the benetit of posterity, 
treasured up his experience in a grand culinary epic. In his opinion, a slice of 
Sicilian thunny was a rare delicacy, while the saperda, though brought from 
the Pontos Euxinos, he held as cheap as those who boasted of it. ‘lhe scom- 
bros, by some supposed to be a species of thunny, though others understand by 
it the common mackerel, stood high in the estimation of this connoisseur. He 
directs that it be left in salt three days, and eaten before it begins to melt into 
brine. In his estimation, the horaion of Byzantium was likewise a great deli- 
cacy; which he advises the traveller, who might pass through that city, to 
taste by all means. It seems to have been there what macaroni is at Naples. 

Alexis, in one of his comedies, introduces the Symposiarch of an Eranos, 
(president of a picnic,) accounting with one of the subscribers, who comes to 
demand back his ring; and in the course of the dialogue, where something like 
Falstaff’s tavern-bill is discussed, we find the prices of several kinds of salt- 
fish, An omotarichos (shoulder-piece of thunny) is charged at five chalci ; a 
dish of sea-mussels, seven chalci; of sea-urchins, an obol; a slice of kybion, 
three obols; a conger-eel, ten; and another plate of broiled fish, a drachma. 
This comic writer rates the fish of the Nile very low: and he is quite right, for 
they are generally muddy and ill-tasted ; though the Copts, who have consider- 
able experience during Lent, contrive, by the application of much archestratic 
skill, to render some kinds of them palateable. Sophocles, in a fragment of his 
lost drama of Phineus, speaks of salt-fish embalmed like an Egyptian mummy. 
Stock-fish, as I know to my cost, is still a fashionable dish in the Mediterra- 
nean, especially on board ship; and, from a proverb preserved by Athenzus, 
we find it was likewise in use among the Athenians. = - 

Like the sepia, of which excellent pilaus are made at Alexandria, the por- 
phyra or purple-fish was very good eating, and thickened the liquor in which 
it was boiled. ‘There was a small delicate shell-fish caught on the island of 
Pharos and adjacent coasts of Egypt, which they called Aphrodite’s ear; and 
there is still found on the same coast, near Canopos, a diminutive and beautiful 
rose-coloured conch, called Venus’s nipple. On the same shore, about the rise 
of the Nile, that species of mussel called telliné was caught in great abundance; 
but the best-tasted were said to be found in the river itself. A still finer kind 
were in season about autumn in the vicinity of Ephesos. The echinos, or sea- 
chestnut, cooked with oxymel, parsley, and mint, was esteemed good and whole- 
some eating. Those caught about Cephalonia, Icaria, and Achaia were bitter- 
ish, those of Sicily laxative; the best were the red and the quince-coloured. 
A laughable anecdote is told of a Spartan, who, being invited to dine where 
sea-chestnuts were brought to table, took one upon his plate, and not knowing 
how they were eaten, put it into his mouth, shell and all: finding it exceed- 
ingly unmanageable, he turned it about for some time, seeking slowly and 
cautiously to discover the kuack of eating it; but the rough and prickly shell 
still resisting his efforts, bis temper grew ruffled: crunching it fiercely, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Detestable beast! well, I will not let thee go now, after having 
thus ground thee to pieces; but assuredly I will never touch thee again.” 

Of the larger subjects, perhaps one of the best-handled is 
slavery ; though here, as elsewhere, the leaning of Mr. Sr. Joun 
to the Greeks, at least to the Athenians, is visible in the tenders 
ness of his touch. 

FOOD AND PHILOSOPHY OF SLAVES. 

Their food was commonly, as might be expected, inferior to that of their 
masters. Thus the dates grown in Greece, which ripened but imperfectly, 
were appropriated to their use; and for their drink they had a small thin wine 
called Lora, by the Romans made of the husks of grapes, laid, after they had 
been pressed, to soak in water, and then squeezed again, like our bunne in the 
perry country. That they generally ate barley-bread in Attica was no pecu- 
liar hardship, since the citizens themselves frequently did the same. We find, 
moreover, that to give a relish to their coarse meal, plain broth, and salt fish, 
they were indulged with pickled gherkins. In the early ages of the common- 
wealth they imitated the frugal manner of their lords, so that no slave who 
valued his reputation would be seen to enter a tavern; but in later times they 
naturally shared largely in the general depravity of morals, and placed their 
summum bonum in eating and drinking. ‘Their whole creed on this point 
has been summed up in a few words by the poet Sotion. “ Wherefore,” exclaims 
a slave, “dole forth these absurdities, these ravings of sophists, prating up 
and down the Lyceum, the Academy, and the gates of the Odeion? In all these 
there is nothing of value. Let us drink, let us drink deeply, O Sicon, Sicon! 
Let us rejoice, while it is yet permitted us to delight our souls. Knjoy thy- 
self, O Manes! Nothing ia sweeter than the belly, which alone is to thee ag 
thy father and thy mother. Virtues, embassies, generalships, are vain pomps, 
Heaven, at the fated hour, will deliver 
thee to the cold grasp of death, and thou wilt bear with thee nothing but what 
thou hast drunk and eaten! All else is dust, like Pericles, Codros, and 
Cimon.” 

A HINT FOR HOUSEWIVES. 

In these arts they (the slaves) were regularly taught under masters, and 
there would likewise appear to have been a set of men who earned their sub- 
sistence by initiating slaves in household labours. An example is mentioned 
at Syracuse of a person who probably had an establishment of Lis own, where 
he instructed slaves in the whole round of their domestic duties, such as bread- 
making, cooking, washing, and soon. In the baker’s business Anaxarchos, an 
Eudaimonist philosopher, one of the fitting companions of Alexander the Great, 
introduced an improvement by which modera times may prolit: to preserve his 
bread pure from the touch, and even from the breath of the slaves who made 
it, he caused them to knead the dough with gloves on their hands, and to wear 
a respirator of some gauze-like substance over the mouth. Other individuals, 
who grudged their domestics a taste of their delicacics, obliged them, while em- 
ployed at the kneading-trough, to wear a broad collar, like a wheel, which pre- 
vented them from bringing tueir hands to their mouths. ‘This odious practice, 
however, could not have been general, as it is clear, from an expression in Aris- 
tophance and his scholiast, that slaves employed in making bread used to amnse 
themselves by cating the dough. ‘This seems to be one of the principal causes 
of disgust to the rogues in the piece employed in preparing the delicacies with 
which ‘I'rygeos feeds the bectle whereon he is about to mount to the court of 
Zeus. 

ANCIENT FOOTMEN. 

Travellers among the higher Alps are almost invariably attended by Swise 
guides, who, laden with their employer's baggage, climb before them up the 
rocks, and are less fatigued at the close of the day’s journey than the rich pe- 
destrians who carry nothing beyond their own weight. ‘This is an exact image 
of the style of travelling in antiquity. It was then common even for opulent 
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men to “ make their own legs their compasses,” as Scribblerus phrases it; but, 
not to load their own delicate shoulders with a knapsack, they were attended, 
like Bacchos in the Frogs, by a steady slave, who carried the baggage mounted 
on a porter’s knot upon his shoulders. To employ more than one valet in this 
service was esteemed a mark of luxurious habits; and therefore Aschines re- 
proaches Demosthenes that, during his embassy, he was attended by two do- 
mestics with each a carpet-bag. Both by Theophrastus and Xenophon this 
attendant is called an acoluthos, or follower, because it was his duty to walk 
behind his master ; but this name in general signified a youthful valet, kept in 
personal attendance on the great. The simplicity of republican manners at 
Athens condemned the habit of maintaining many of those elegant youths; 
which, moreover, was prohibited by law. 

From the severity of manners, [ law, rather ] however, one evil arose—the single 
slave was sometimes condemned by vanity to carry the burden of two; and as 
their grumblings were proportioned to their hardship, their case was soon taken 
up by the comic poets; not, 1 fear, so much for the sake of humanity as because it 
often furnished them with a good joke or two. By degrees, as no writers dwell 
so constantly on a fruitful topic or so frankly imitate cach other, it became the 
fashion of the stage to introduce a miserable devil into every comedy, whose 
misfortunes, like those of the clown in our pantomimes, usually kept the the- 
atre in aroar. The practice, however, had already grown stale in the time of 
Aristophanes, who both ridiculed and followed it; for while his sneers at the 
grumbling valet are repeated usque ad nauseam, much of the humour and in- 
terest of the Frogs arise out of the tricks and adventure of a melancholy wag 
of this description, as Casaubon long ago observed. 

When men have usurped an undue dominion over their fellows they seldom 
know where to stop. ‘The Syrians themselves, enslaved politically, and often 
sold into servitude abroad, affected when rich a peculiarly luxurious manner : 
female attendants waited on their ladies, who, when mounting their carriages, 
required them to craw] on all-fours, that they might make a footstool of their 
backs. 

The chapters on the larger themes are not always equal to those 
on more domestic topics; because Mr. Sr. Jonn’s acumen and 
sagacity are inferior to his industry, literary skill, and scholastic 
research. On great subjects his mind is not equal to his theme, 
nor is his logic always very conclusive. 
authorities, or perhaps from a desire to add variety and relief, he 
sometimes mingles Roman practices with the Greek, or quotes 
authorities of later ages for practices of early times: and though 
these passages, with proper attention, will not mislead, the dis- 
tinction between principal and subordinate does not seem to have 
been always present to the writer's mind. Even in the critical 
portions, a want of distinct conception will sometimes be felt, as 
if the author were rather pouring out his own indefinite impres- 
sions, than seeking by an accurate description of forms and quali- 
ties to instruct others,—something as though.an advocate should 
argue a case without stating it. There are, however, passages in 
his criticisms of a better kind; from which we select the 

CHARACTER OF ARISTOPHANES. 

Passing next to Comedy, of which Aristophanes must be regarded as the 
representative, we have a department of literature peculiar to Greece, for its 
comedy resembles that of no other country. It has never, perhaps, been fairly 
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down the dreamy intoxicating streams of poetry. Not in the island of Pros- 
pero or Philoctetes, not in the savage-encircled nest of Robinson Crusoe, not 
in the most visionary vale that opens before us its serene bosom in the Arabian 
Nights, do we breathe more at large, or more fresh and wholesome air, than 
among the fogs and fens of Acheron, or the eternal forests of the Hoopoo King. 

With an art in which Shakspere was no mean proficient, he opens up a 

more culpable source of interest in the frequent satire of vices, condemned as 
commonly as they are practised. He unveils the mysteries of iniquity with a 
fearless and by no means an unreluctant hand. No abyss of wickedness was 
too dark for his daring muse. He ventured fearlessly upon themes which few 
since or before have touched on, despising contemporary envy and vindictive - 
ness and the stern condemnation of posterity. 
_ It will be seen from these examples, that Mr. Sr. Joun’s work 
is pretty much sué generis—about the first successful attempt to 
popularize classical archeology, in such a way as to make it attrac- 
tive to the general reader whilst it conveys learned information to 
all but the very learned. 

The principal defect of the book is critical rather than practical : 
the execution does not lead the reader to the same conclusion as 
the examination of his subject impelled the writer. So far from 
the private life of the Greeks having directly conduced to their his- 
torical eminence, the facts, as exhibited by Mr. Sr. Joun, seem to 
have resembled those of the privacy of a good many other nations, or 


| perhaps mankind in general, allowing for times and circumstances. 


characterized. ‘They who take part with the poct against the philosopher | 


exaggerate his merits; the admirers of Socrates, in revenge for the unjust death 
of that great man, generally undervalue them. Let us endeavour to be just. 
Aristophanes was a poct of vast genius, quick to perceive and powerful to 
paint the imperfections, vices, follies, weaknesses, miseries of man in society. 
He was greedy, too, of reputation ; in the acquisition of which he spared neither 
men nor institutions. ‘The youthful, the gay, the thoughtless, reckoning 
laughter and amusement among the real wants of life, (as to the weak and fri- 
volous perhaps they are,) he undertook to build his fame on easing the human 
character of those moral excrements which pass off in grinning and mirth. 
There is, in fact, a load of small malignity and mischief in most mental consti- 
tutions, which, if not expelled, might obstruct the healthful play of the facul- 
ties. Mirth is the form it assumes in its exit, and comedy is one of the means 
provided by nature for promoting its discharge. 

Aristophanes, who comprehended at least this part of philosophy, found an 
abundant harvest of follies in his fellow citizens. He saw, too, that of all men 
they possessed the mest inexhaustible good-nature—to forgive if they could 
not profit by the satire which was directed against themsclves. No one could 
complain of them on this score. ‘Their risible muscles were at every man’s 
service who could coin a joke, or make faces, or draw a caricature or enact one. 
Athens was, in fact, the home of laughter: it was the weak side of the na- 
tional character; and never since merry-making was invented did a more 
skilful manufacturer of this autochthonal production exist than Aristophanes. 
He could make round things square, or straight crooked; he could invest the 
noblest and most sacred things with burlesque and ridicule; he could convert 
patriotism into a laughable weakness, genius into puerility, virtue into a farce. 
He knew how to make the brave man (as Lamachos) seem a mere gasconader ; 
the man of genius (as Euripides) a dealer in rhythmical jingles; the possessor 
of highest wisdom and most unsullied integrity a babbling impostor and a 
thief. Such were his prodigious powers. Another excellence he had, not 
unakin to the former; he could, when it suited his purpose, place the most 
nefarious vices on the same level with very harmless foibles, so that both should 
appear equally laughable or equally odious. 

But the Athenians must have been a base people bad these been the qua- 
lities which rendered him popular. ‘They were not: on the contrary, they 
formed the great drawback on his reputation. 
the first cast of the Clouds to be hooted off the stage. But great and crying 
as were his delinquencies against morals and philosophy, his genius triumphed, 
and he became popular in spite of them ; and in spite of them he has continued 
to be a favourite among scholars down to the present day. 
of creative power could have achieved a triumph like this. 
fact, the quality, whatever it be, which confers vitality on the offspring of the 
mind. Hach of his plays, however extravagant its conceptions, however im- 
probable the plot or wild the scene, or fantastic the characters, still develops a 
distinct cycle of existence, into which the breath of everlasting life has been 
breathed. ‘I'o every individual whom he brings upon the stage has been as- 
signed a distinct type of character, a marked individuality, a mx ral and intel- 
lectual physiognomy as peculiar to himself as his mask. No man exhibits 
greater variety in a small compass. When he is working out acharacter, every 
word tells; and his ease is infinite. Nothing appears to have proceeded from 
him in a hurry. Like the wind, which now rises in gusts, now sinks to a 
whisper, but never suggests the idea of weakness, Aristophanes may trifle, but 
always because he desires to trifle. 

Moreover, however barren the subject may be, however rugged, bleak, in- 
tractable, he pours over it the dews of poetry, and clothes it magically with 
flowers and verdure. Look at the comedies of the Frogs and the Birds. By 
whom but Aristophanes could they have been rendered tolerable? And yet 
what marvellous effects grow out of them in his hands. How completely is the 
imagination detached from the common every-day world, and sent driiting 





He possessed, in 


His attack on Socrates caused | 


No mean amount } 


Of the nursery or the harem not much is known; and what Mr. 
Sr. Joun has collected proves nothing but that little Greeks were 
like other little folks. In more advanced years they seem to have 
enjoyed all the good things of this life they could get hold of, 
without being peculiarly refined in their modes or particularly strict 
in their morals ; suggesting the sort of life which the graver and 
more respectable Roman had to coin a word (“ Gracor”) to express. 
Mr. Sr. Joun, indeed, occasionally assumes that certain effects 
must have been produced; but there are conclusions sometimes 
opposed to his facts, sometimes destitute of facts, and generally very 
opposite to the opinions of the majority of scholars. 

An admiration occasionally arising to enthusiasm is another 
general fault of the book; which is sometimes shown in undue 
panegyric, and sometimes in the evasion of points or the suppres- 
sion of obvious conclusions. Thus, to instance a trifle, after noticing 
in his account of the theatres the wonderful workmanship of the 
masks, and the effects they must have produced, he omits all re- 
mark upon their obvious fault—the impossibility of expressing the 
varying shades of feeling and passion. Occasional suppressions it is 
unnecessary to speak of, seeing that the practices of these gods of his 
idolatry could not be mentioned in a modern work intended for 
popular circulation. Sometimes his memory is treacherous. *“ If,” 
says he in a rhetorical enumeration of the advantages enjoyed by 
an Athenian citizen, “if in war he performed any act of superior 
conduct or courage, a general’s name was his reward”: and very 
often a barren one, as Mintiapes and Tuemisrocces could testify. 
Again, says he of the hero, “if children remained behind him, 
the state would become their parent; every Athenian would share 
with them his salt”: Crmon in gaol, for the fine levied upon 
his father Mirtitapes, might have taken a more practical view of 
Athenian gratitude. This sort of schoolboy admiration occurs 
chiefly in the introductory parts, or in particular chapters on the 
larger subjects; and is the great blot of the book. For it is 
liable to infuse erroneous opinions into the minds of a certain 
class of readers, and may operate injuriously upon the work, as 
many, lighting upon such passages, would never give it credit for 
the information and interest it possesses upon other topics. The 
safe rule for a reader who is uncertain of his own power of forming 
a decision upon the merits of the Greeks, is to believe wherever 
Mr. Sr. Joun censures them, but to suspend his judgment wherever 
he praises them, unless it be for intellectual eminence or other ad- 
mitted merit. 


COTTRELL'S RECOLLECTIONS OF SIBERIA. 
Mr. Corrreti, who appears to have a love of locomotion, and to 
have travelled over a considerable part of the habitable world, 
found himself at Moscow in 1841, when the convicts, or, as he 
calls them, déportés, were starting for Siberia. As the commence- 
ment of their march is a sight, he went to see it, and was so 
favourably impressed with what he saw, and what he heard, that 
an opportunity offering, he resolved to make a tour in Siberia 
himself. Ilaving done so, he has given the world an account of 
his journey ; partly because little has been published of late years 
about the country, partly in order to dispossess the people of 
South-western Europe of the notions they entertain of autocratical 
severity and the cruelties of a Siberian banishment. ‘This, says he, 
so far from being a disadvantage to the majority of the déportés, is 
really beneficial, (like the shipping off the Negroes to the West 
Indies of yore,) if they could only be brought to think so. 

The reader who would follow Mr. Corrre.i’s route may take 
up a map of Russia, and running his eye eastward in a direct line 
from Moscow till he reaches the Ural river, it will fall upon Oren- 
burg; by which city Mr. Corrretn proceeded to Western Siberia, 
the region of his explorations. His subscquent route embraced 
the principal towns and stations of the country,— Omsk and 
Semipolatinsk, frontier-towns on Chiuese er Thibetian or Inde- 
pendent ‘Tartar, ; Tomsk, the head-quarters of the gold-specu- 
lators, who wash the sands of the Steppes for the precious metals, 
some of whom are millionaires, and a gocd many ruined men; 
Irkustsk, the head-quarters of criminal convicts in the Western 
division of Siberia; Kiakhta and Mai-ma-tchin, the respective Rus- 
sian and Chinese posts, where the overiand trade is carried on ; and 
Tobolsk, which our traveller describes, though it is not clear to us 
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whether he went there. As Mr. Corrrett entered the country in 
the autumn and left it in the winter, he did not observe it under 
the most favourable circumstances; but he made good use of such 
opportunities as he had. He visited the mines, schools, and other 
institutions; he conversed with the merchants and the officials ; 
and he picked up information from the few savans who are to be 
found in Siberia. : 
The attractions of the book are the novelty of its subject, a spi- 
rited but unaffected style of description, and the earnestness and 
bonhommie of the author. Its literary defect is the usual one— 
the personal narrative and the general conclusions are not kept 
sufficiently distinct. The line of demarcation is indeed more 
strongly drawn by Mr. Corrrerx than by many other travellers ; 


but then, much of Mr. Corrrect’s information does not appear to | 


be original, but derived from books or drawn from hearsay, though 
it is the hearsay of the spot. If what is original and what is 
secondhand were separated from each other, Mr. Cotrretr’s Re- 
collections would be considerably diminished ; and perhaps the most 
valuable parts of them do not refer to Siberia, but to the Tartary 


frontier. ; ; 

Another defect, though not of a literary kind, is predicable 
of Mr. Corrreti: he seems less to have seen things with his 
own eyes than with Russian spectacles, and has not a very clear 
conviction that there is a sentient world beyond the salon and 
bureau of office. Féted and caressed by the authorities, apparently 
travelling with a Russian, and living during the greater part of his 
travels at the houses of official men, he was naturally disposed to 
be biassed in his conclusions of what he saw, and to have all his 
derived information tinged by the medium through which it passed, 
even supposing it was not somewhat tinted by professors of diplo- 
macy. [fence he saw every thing couleur de rose, and has perhaps 
erred as much on the favourable side as the writers he accuses of 
prejudice and incorrectness have sinned the other way. 

This is rather strongly shown in his frequent panegyric upon 
Siberian exile, where his occasional facts contrast glaringly with 
his general conclusions. Touching the Poles, and mere political 
offenders, Mr. CotTrE tL graciously doubts as to whether banish- 
ment to a place where the oak only grows on the Southern bound- 
ary, and that stuntedly, and where the nut is never seen, may not 
be a hardship as well as felt as one. But the Russians—whether 
criminals, rogues, or vagabonds—very greatly improve their condi- 
tion by a trip to Siberia ; and most of them own it. 

“ We have often heard those who have been banished to Siberia, after they 
have been sometime established there, assert how much better their condition 
is, and that they would advise their friends at home, if possible, to come out 
there by way of bettering themselves. In spite of this,” he naively continues, 
“there are every year a great number who make their escape and go back to 
Russia, with the great probability of being discovered and knouted, and having 
to make the long journey over again.” 

Again, on the question of roads Mr. Corrreti remarks— 

“ One would have supposed there could not be a better way of employing 
the criminals than on road-making; but on our making this remark to Ge- 
neral Rupert, he told us it would be necessary to treble his military force to 
guard them, and that would make the road rather an expensive one. We 
cannot see why chains should not answer the purpose as they do in other 
countries; as it is, a good many escape in the course of every year, and perish 
in the woods by hunger, or are destroyed by the animals.” 

The fact seems to be, that besides the restraint of surveillance, 
enforced labour, often in the mines, the absence of kindred, and the 
love of home, the severity of the climate may be a source of dislike 
even toa Russian exile, who is not quite so well provided with mate- 
rial comforts as the magnates and their friends. Here is an ex- 
ample of the October delights of this paradise even in the Southern 
parts. 

AUTUMNAL TRAVELLING IN SIBERIA. 

We made our first journey en traineau here; and bad enough it was in that 
way—on wheels it would have been impossible. The road was very moun- 
tainous, and lay through forests for eight or ten versts together, where the 
snow was drifted to the height of many feet; through which we had to force our 
way, it not being yet sufficiently hard to resist the horses’ feet. In the rapid 
descents, we constantly rolled over and over ; and three horses toa light traincau 
bad the greatest difficulty in getting up the long steep hills of snow, where 
there were no solid footing for them. What we should have done with our 
carriage on such roads, we know not; and we had still a long journey before 
us, before we should come to any town where we could leave it till our return 
from the far East, and to take it on the whole way was out of the question, 
The next day, a council of war was held; when it was decided we should go on 
to Barnaoul on wheels, a distance of two hundred and eighty versts: but the 
road was represented as good, and we were told we should find much snow, it 
being mostly over a dead flat. Accordingly, the carriage was fortified with 
very strong ashen shafts, which were fixed all round it, so as to force a passage 
through the snow in the case of need ; and thus we started for Barnaoul. Bad 
as our journey had been for some time past, it was evident we had not reached 
the maximum, and that every day the roads would be worse, till the snow had 
settled down into solidity, which, in parts where there is little communication, 
requires some time. We had generally ten or twelve horses the whole of this 
journey, and did rot with all average above five versts an hour. 

Our first stage was mountainous; but after that the Steppes began again, 
with driving snow and wind, almost amounting to what is called in this country 
a burdn, or whirlwind, which is often fatal to travellers if accompanied with 
snow in any quantity. Having tried the effects of fire, water, and air, under their 
most fearful forms, we are inclined to give the preéminence in point of horror 
tothe latter. A burdn which overtakes you in a forest is less-formidable, be- 
cause you cannot well get out of the right track, and the only danger is being 
buried alive in the snow. But in an open Steppes country, when it is very 
violent, the snow which is falling becomes whirled round, and mixed with 
that which the wind ra‘ses from the ground; so that, in broad daylight, the 
driver cannot sce an inch before him, and does not know whether he is going 
to the right or the left. May fatal accidents occur in this way; carriages 
being rolled down precipices, or men and horses frozen to death in the drifted 
snow, which naturally collects round the only object which interrupts its course 
for miles and miles. 

CROSSING A FROZEN LAKE. - 
The passage in sledges on the ice is agreeable and rapid: the point where it 





is crossed is not quite sixty versts, which is sometimes performed in two hours 
and a half; and the view of the surrounding mountains is imposing and ma- 
jestic. ‘There are occasionally small fissures in the ice, and particularly in the 
spring, when the season approaches for its dissolution, which must be for- 
midable to an unbabituated traveller; but as the horses and their drivers are 
thoroughly practised in getting over them, there is no real danger. When 
the crack is small, the horses jump over them without stopping; when they 
are large, planks are laid across so as to form a bridge, which is made and un- 
made in an instant, the planks being carried for the purpose, and dragged be- 
hind the sledge. If the fissures are too large even for this, a bridge is made of 
large blocks of ice, which they cut off on the side of the opening, and the driver, 
with a sort of leaping-pole, jumps over the chasm. He then fastens on other 
similar blocks from the opposite side. The bridge is clearly none of the most 
secure ; but the horses are unharnessed and passed over first, and then the 
carriage is pulled over as rapidly as possible by ropes. Sometimes it occurs 
that a horse, going at full speed, is all of a sudden enfoncé in the ice, which, 
instead of cracking, has become soft and porous; the driver in that case jumps 
on his back with great quickness, crawls over him, disengages him in an 
instant from the sledge, and as he is blown, pulls him out by main force before 
he has time to struggle and sink deeper in the icy bog. In order to blow him 
more effectually, he throws a slip-knot round his neck, and draws it as tight 
as possible, so as to deprive him of the little breath he had remaining. Having 
lugged him out, he harnesses again as quick as lightning; and the whole ope- 
ration does not take more time than it does to relate the manner of extri- 
cating him. 

One of the strongest points which Mr. Corrreti’s volume im- 
presses, is the care taken by Russia in the education of persons 
who are to fulfil any public employment, especially the diplomatic. 
Here is an example of a public establishment of this kind at Omsk. 

STATE-EDUCATION BY RUSSIA. 

There is another military school for Cossacks only, and the boys are destined 
for a different career in some respects from the others. We may safely defy 
any country in the world to produce an establishment in any way superior to 
this; our only doubt is if it is not too good for those who are brought up in it, 
considering what their future destination is likely to be. It consists of sixty 
boys who are noble, and a hundred and twenty common Cossacks. The 
building is handsome; the dormitories most comfortable, far more so than Long 
Chamber at Eton; and their dinners, of which we have partaken, excellent. 
The boys are taught drawing, algebra, languages, history, and fortification : 
the first class, who were all under seventeen years of age, studied principally 
the Oriental languages, and are intended for interpreters and agents in the 
East. We were told by General Schramm, who has the superintendence of 
the school, that most of those who composed the first class understood Mongo- 
lish, Arabic, and Persian, and have also native youths to teach them the 
patois of the Normandic tribes. We saw boys of twelve years of age go 
through their French lesson ; which they pronounced and wrote from dictation 
with great fluency and accuracy. Several of the specimens of their drawings 
which we brought away show great talent; and, as we before said, our only 
doubt is, if they have not too many comforts, aud are not educated a little 
above their sphere. 

We cannot, however, wonder, when these pains are taken in the wilds of 
Siberia to educate boys for the services they are to perform as men, that 
Russian diplomatic agents should be so superior to our own; and the habit of 
thinking such a preparation must have created cannot fail to give them great 
advantages as negotiators and general agents. 

SIBERIAN CELLARS. 

At Yakutusk the inhabitants have cellars in all their houses, made in the 
frozen ground, precisely as we make ice-houses in this country. In summer, 
when the heat is as excessive as the cold is in winter, they place all their fresh 
provisions, such as milk, meat, and fish, in these cellars, where every thing 
becomes frozen in two hours, They likewise construct their graves in this 
manner, excepting that they make large fires above and burn the holes in the 
ground. In these they might easily keep their deceased friends, without going 
through the process of embalming them, in a perfect state of preservation for 
any length of time. Should this ever be done, it may afford new subjects of 
conjecture, after a lapse of a thousand years, perhaps as interesting then as 
the Egyptian discoveries now are to us. 

SIBERIAN FOWLING. 

Shooting after our manner is never practised here. If a peasant sees any 
one shoot flying, he stands with his mouth open, staring with astonishment, 
not at the skill of the sportsman, but at his folly in expending so much ammu- 
nition, which is exceedingly expensive, on a single bird. He believes, as is 
really the case, that more skill is required to shoot with his rifle that carries 
the smallest quantity of powder, and a single ball about the size of swan-shot, 
with that extraordinary precision necessary so as not to perforate the fur. In 
this, perhaps, they excel any people living: if they do shoot, though they 
prefer to trap even the black-cock, gelinottes, and coq de bruyére, they always 
strike the bird on the head, and this at a distance of two or three hundred 
paces. They snare even the double becasse, a bird hardly known in England, 
of which there are periodical flights in Russia and Siberia, and which are in 
our estimation superior to any sort of game we are acquainted with, When 
they shoot, they approach the object first on all-fours, and then crawl on their 
stomachs till they are at a proper distance for firing. They have usually two 
rests to their rifle, which they fix in the snow or ground when not frozen, and 
having taken a steady aim, rarely if ever miss. ‘To an Englishman these rifles 
do appear, to be sure, the most extraordinary machines, and few would have 
the courage to use them, ‘They prove, however, that success depends much 
more on the skill of the sportsman than the excellence of bis arms, which, 
indeed, we have long since found out in many other countries. We had with 
us one of Lancaster’s tube-guns, for which the amateurs would have given 
more than the prime cost, but more out of curiosity than for use. The com- 
mon rifle-barrels are made at Tobolsk, are very heavy, and have a very small 
bore. The grooves are round instead of perpendicular, and the ball, which is 
cut instead of cast, is forced in and the edges rounded off in ramming down. 
The lock is large and awkward looking, the springs on the outside, that of the 
cock clumsy and not tempered: the whole machine works so slowly, that you 
may see the trigger stop and move on again during the progress of the cock 
towards the pan. The charge does not contain fifty grains of powder. In the 
event of a spring breaking, the chasscur readily replaces it by one of wood, ge- 
nerally of larch, which answers his purpose equally well, and he is thus inde- 
pendent of the gunmaker. With all these imperfections, as we have said be- 
fore, they rarely or never miss, and always hit an animal whose fur is precious 
through the muzzle. Rifles of this sort cost here twenty-five roubles, powder 
five roubles a pound, and lead is also dear. 

According to Mr. Corrreni, English ambition is as much a 
bugbear in Russia as that of Russia is to us; and, he thinks, with 
as much reason. For example, the expedition to Khiva was, he 
says, undertaken in good faith, for the purpose of getting back the 
prisoners and preventing such kidnapping in future; as is proved 
by the smallness of the force employed. His tale about this, how- 
ever, is chiefly curious for the light it throws upon the extensive 
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correspondence which the Duke must have to carry on in his cha- 
racter of universal referee, from Buckingham Palace scandals to 
expeditions into Tartary. It was from Apsley House that the 
final judgment was passed on 

THE EXPEDITION TO KHIVA. 

Khiva is distant abeut six hundred English miles from Orenburg ; the road 
lying through a Steppes inhabited by tribes of Turcomans hostile to Russia. 
The difficulty of obtaining a supply of water was so great, that the winter was 
selected as the least unfavourable season for making the expedition. No ar- 
rangement which foresight could suggest or money could complete had been 
omitted; and though the distance is so trifling, so convinced was the Emperor 
of the difficulties they had to encounter, that be applied to the Duke of Wel- 
lington for his opinion as to how the enterprise had been conducted. Although 
the Duke had certainly never been in any country exactly of this description, 
his Indian experience had taught him to form so accurate a judgment of what 
the principal impediments, which were not easy to be surmounted, would be, 
that in his reply to the Emperor, he gave as his opinion that the expedition 
had failed solely from causes which were beyond his control. 

The numbers of the troops engaged in this undertaking were very much over- 
stated in the Commerce and other French accounts; but it was certainly more 
than ample for the resistence they met with. ‘Twelve thousand camels were 
employed to carry the baggage and matériel; and when the snow became very 
deep, these unfortunate and much-enduring beasts perished miserably from 
being unable to scrape with their feet down to the grass, without which food 
they cannot live. The convoy set out by seven o’clock every morning ; and 
the days being very short, generally halted by two, at which time they often 
had not advanced above two versts. The time lost in clearing away the snow 
and pitching the tents was so great, that the General, who never dined till he 
saw every thing in order, frequently did not retire till midnight. ‘The cold, in 
the mean time, was excessive; so much so, that a flask of Irish whisky, which 
hung by the General’s bedside, often froze. The first time that this occurred, 
he accused his servant of allowing some one to steal it, thinking the flask was 
empty. The moaning of the camels was described to us as pitiable; they 
perished one after another, till, we believe, not a hundred, if any, ever re- 
turned to Orenburg. 

The expedition was absent five or six months, and did not get much beyond the 
Emba, a river which forms the nominal Russian frontier, and not much above 
one-third of the distance they had to perform. During all this time, they had 
but one skirmish with an enemy; who was soon satistied with a few rounds of 
grape-shot, which, however, only killed two persons. ‘The Russians, though 
they lost all their c:mels, did not lose half-a-dozen men or horses; and we 
have heard a General of Cossacks give it as his opinion, that if only Cossack 
— had been used, instead of camels, they might have succeeded in reaching 

hiva. 

The commander of the expedition was General Perofski, the Governor of 
Orenburg, a province larger than France, and one requiring the most active 
and able head to manage it successfully. We made his acquaintance in the 
summer of 1840, at the reviews at Krasno Sclo, and should imagine him to be 
a man of five and forty; one who has scen a great deal of service, and whom 
we heard invariably highly spoken of. When the failure of the expedition was 
known at Petersburg, and the General was summoned to give his account of it, 
it was commonly supposed he would fall into disgrace. It was, however, so 

far from being the case, that General Roccasofski, who was Governor of Oren- 
burg in his absence, told us that he had seen the Duke of Wellington’s letter 
to the Emperor, which he forwarded to General Perofski on his return, and on 
which he had written that it was the greatest eulogium that could be passed on 
him, inasmuch as he had only failed from impediments which the Duke had 
given his — were insurmountable. He added, moreover, that the General 
had done all that a good man and able commander could have effected under 
the circumstances—he had saved his army ; and we know that such an opinion, 
coming from such a quarter, had the greatest weight in St. Petersburg, and 
was received with the greatest gratitude by the person most interested in it. 
General Molostof, an officer who had spent the greater part of his life out of 
Russia as Aide-de-camp to the Prince of Wiirtemburg, who returned about this 
time from Germany, asked the Emperor’s leave to accompany the expedition 
asavolunteer. We dined téte-a-téte, and went out shooting several times 
with him during our stay at Orenburg, and from him we heard the details as 
above stated. 





NOTE ON CHANDLER’S AMERICAN STATE TRIALS. 
Tue following letter, in reference to a passage in the notice of 
American State Trials, comes, we belicve, from a respected mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Leominster, November 1842. 

May I request insertion in your paper of a few remarks on a late review of 
CHANDLER'S American State Trials; in which article I think I perceive a 
degree of sectarian prejudice manifested towards the Quakers of the seven- 
teenth century, to me wholly unaccountable in the Spectator. 

The passage which has more particularly called forth my attention is the 
following. ‘The persccutions ot the Quakers have often been adduced as un 
example of New England fanaticism, and of the bloody spirit that animated 
the Puritans. Of the fanaticism there is nodoubt; but, looking at the opinion 
of the age, and the circumstances under which the colony was founded, the 
charge of bloody-minded persecution must be received with some limitations. 
The Quakers were intruders into the colony, and, hating that they were 
English subjects, forcign intruders. A cruel and extremely penal spirit, no 
doubt, characterizes the laws against them, (it was also characteristic of the 
age,) but the object was to deter persons from bringing them into the jurisdic- 
tion, and to contine them until they could be expelled. When these measures 
failed of effect, they were banished under pain of death, and though several on 
returning were executed, the execution rested with themselves: they had the 
option of undertaking to leave the colony; but as they had come into it with- 
out any secular vocation or rational purpose, and solely to brave their fate in 
obedience to ‘the inner light,’ they refused. It must also be remarked, that 
freedom of opinion for themselves was not so much their object, as the freedom 
of insulting the opinion of others.” 

Such is the version not mercly of American State Trials, (with ex parte 
additions by the editor,) but with superadded inferences, brought forward on 
the occasion, on the part of the Spectator. The historian of the Society of 
Friends, SeweLt, who wrote about the year 1690, gives, however, a very dif- 
ferent version of the facts of the case. These facts may unquestionably be 
doubted, on the principle not long ago assumed by a learned Judge, that 
Quakers are singularly unwortliy of credit as witnesses! Be this as it may, 
it is surely very obvious, that in matters touching theological facts, it is not 
always safe to accept of evidence brought exclusively from one side; other- 
wise, how would the facts of history be perverted in allagesof the world? As 
it is, such party tampering with facts is found to exercise a prodigious influence. 
How many haters of the Roman Catholics accept Fox's Book of Murtyrs as 
a second Gospel ? 

“ Bating that they were English subjects, the Quakers were foreign in- 
truders.” If there be no confusion of ideas here, emanating from the extreme 











of partisanship, 1 know not where to look for it. The inference, however, 
appears to be that the Pilgrim Fathers, as they have been called, went out —_ 
furnished with a right, natural and legal, to require a theological test from a 
who came out as the occupants of land, or for the purpose of exercising a calling 
in the colony. I merely observe upon this, that had Witt1am Penn required 
such a test in the colony of Pennsylvania, apart from its flagrant impractica- 
bility, it would have proved a lasting stigma upon his name. 

The cruel nature of the punishments to which the Quakers were subjected 
has been in substance acknowledged in the Spectator’s review ; and as reported 
by SeweELt, they are too horrible for repetition in the present day. It appears, 
however, that one of the most ready instruments of oppression was a fine of 
five shillings a week for not coming to church; and this in an age when the 
true principles of religious liberty had long been enunciated, and when the 
oppressors had emigrated professedly to secure that great privilege for them- 
selves! ‘ There was,” says our historian, “a fine of five shillings a week for 
not coming to church, as it was called ; and thus, from time to time occasion was 
found to use cruelty against the inhabitants, though none of those called Quakers 
came from abroad.” Ue proceeds to detail the punishment inflicted on one 
Wicitam Suarrock, a shoemaker of Boston, for non-attendance at the pub- 
lic worship. ‘That the Quakers in New England in the seventeenth centur: 
“reviled all orders of magistrates and every civil institution,” is stated wit 
the utmost broadness by the author of the State Trials. Such a line of con- 
duct, it is, however, scarcely necessary to say, is totally opposed to every prin- 
ciple and doctrine professed by the Suciety, and to their established “ Testi- 
monies” from the beginning. 

The case of gross indecency, reported with so much minuteness by the Spec- 
tator, it might have been supposed, would, on his own principles, have been 
deemed clearly a case of insanity ; such, at least, would have been the charitable 
construction. We have, however, yet to learn, that even in the seventeenth 
century either the cat-o’-nine-tails or the halter were deemed the fitting punish- 
ment for lunacy. 

I shall with brevity refer to the standing sneer of the Spectator and others 
on the subject of “ the inner light,” for the purpose of introducing a passage 
on the subject by a late lamented inhabitant of Boston, who, it can scarcely be 
denied, had at least some appreciation of the beautiful and true. Addressing 
the Mercantile Library Company of Philadelphia, May 1841, Dr. CHANNING 
has these words—“ In the city of Penn, I cannot but remember the testimony 
to this truth, (that God is no respecter of persons,) borne by George Fox 
and his followers, who planted themselves on the grand principle that God’s 
illuminating spirit is shed on every soul, not only within the bounds of 
Christendom but through the whole earth.” 

“ The object of the Quakers was not so much to secure freedom of opinion 
for themselves as to insult the opinions of others.” ‘Their object, I take it, 
was to diffuse their own principles, under a conviction of religious duty, mis- 
taken or otherwise. I only add, that if they were chargeable with “ insulting 
the opinions of others,” so must the numerous missionaries who leave the 
British shores for the purpose of supplanting by Christianity other systems 
and doctrines. The chief causes of offence, however, on the part of the 
Friends, “ appear to have been the refusal of hat honour,” and their protest 
against a paid ministry. The former is too frivolous a charge to demand 
serious refutation: the displeasure shown against the latter appears to indicate 
an unusual degree of sectarian rancour on the part of the colonists, and the 
more particularly out of the limits of a State Church. 

The assailants of the Society of Friends have usually been the enemies of 
human progression. I do not charge this upon the Spectator; but I contend, 
that, with all their faults and imperfections, it does not become the friends of 
civil and religious liberty to appear as their traducers. J.S. 

Our correspondent seems not altogether without that “ sectarian 
prejudice” in favour of the sect of Quakers which he attributes to 
the Spectator against them. In the article in question, we had no 
** prejudice” against any one; unless it be prejudice to endeavour 
to discover the truth, and to hold the scales as equally as we can 
between two parties. Our remarks on the Puritan persecutions 
were not intended to justify those persecutions, but to account for 
them—to show that, judged by circumstances and the spirit of the 
age, they were not so identical with the worst persecutions of the 
Romanists as on a superficial consideration they might appear to 
be. As regards the point of the Quakers “being foreign intru- 
ders,” no doubt all persecution for mere opinion is wrong in prine 
ciple, under all circumstances. But, practically, the common sense 
of mankind will always draw a strong distinction between the per- 
secution of native-born residents, for entertaining opinions that 
have grown up ina society, and have most probably some founda- 
tion in their social circumstances, and the obtrusion, by strangers, 
of new notions, that have no such necessity to plead. ‘To the first 
class belong the Romanist persecutions of the Waldenses in the 
Alps, of the Huguenots in France, of the Lollards in England, and 
of the Jews and heretics in Spain. We conceive that the first 
Quakers in New England come under the second category. ‘They 
were not bornin the colony; they did not go thither for purposes of 
settlement, nor even, it would appear, for any temporary business, 
but simply in obedience to an impulse or “inner light,” which 
must always be questionable evidence except to its possessors. And 
in their manner of “ diffusing their own principles,” we still think 
they needlessly “insulted the opinions of others.” 

With respect to some of the historical facts alleged by our cor- 
respondent, we imagine they refer to rather a later period than the 
time of the State Trials in Cuanpvter; but we will not put our 
reading in Quaker history in opposition to his. That point, how- 
ever, is of little moment. We expressly stated that “the laws 
against the Quakers were characterized by a cruel and extremely 
penal spirit.” 

, ara ae .ARIUD 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From November 4th to Nuvem' er ljth. 
Books. 

Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia; with some Account of 
their Antiquities and Geology. By Witcram J. Hamistos, Secretary 
to the Geological Society. In two volumes. 

The History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece. By J. A. 
Sr. Jonny. In three volumes. 

Recollections of Siberia, in the years 1840 and 1841. 
BERT CoTTReELt, Esq. 


By Cuartes Her- 


The Jack o’ Lantern; (“Le Feu-Follet”;) or the Privateer. By J. 
Fenimore Coorer, Esq. Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. In three 


volumes. 


The Life of Isaac Milner, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Carlisle, President of 
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Queen’s College, and Professor of Mathematicsin the Univerity of Cam- 
bridge ; comprising a portion of his Correspondence and other Writings 
hitherto unpublished. By his Niece, Mary Mizner, Author of “ The 
Christian Mother.” 

The Age of Great Cities; or Modern Society viewed in its relation to in- 
telligence, morals, and religion. By Ropert Vaucuan, D.D. 

Domestic Residence in Switzerland. By Exizanetu Strott, Author 
of “ Six Weeks on the Loire,” &c. In two volumes. 

The American in Paris; or Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1843. By 
M. Jures Janry. Illustrated by eighteen engravings, from designs by 
M. Evcene Lamtr. 

The Keepsake, for 1845. Edited by the Countess of BLessincTon. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1843. With beautifully finished engravings 
from drawings by the tirst artists. Edited by the Countess of BLess- 
INGTON. 

The Gift; a Christmas and New Year's Present. 


Midsummer Eve; a Tale. In three volumes. 

(A story of the religious persecutions in the reign of Bloody Mary; the 
heroine being a poor blind girl, who is rescued from Bonners clutches by the 
lover of her young lady-patroness. The material parts of the fiction have been 
carefully studied, and the descriptions of London and the suburbs and the 
habits of life at that period are*{aithful and distinct: the interior of the old 
King’s Bench prison and a Protestant mecting-house—a procession of heretics 
to Smithfield, and the sceve at the stake—the revels of Midsummer eve in 
London streets and at a baronial ha!l—and a rescue of prisoners from old St. 
Paul’s—are pictured with matter-of-fact minuteness, but wanting thatZhigher 
kind of art which animates the scene with the spirit of life. The brutal 
violence and sensuality of Bonner, and his outward appearance, are well 
depicted ; but both in this and the other characters, that vivid completeness 
which presents the living individual, and lays bare by a few skilful strokes the 
anatomy of his whole being, is wanting. ] 

Godfrey Malvern; or the Life of an Author. 
Author of “ Gideon Giles,” &c. Book the first. 
sixteen illustrations by Puiz. 

One of the numerous tribe of imitations of Pickwick and Nickleby, but want- 
ing the qualities that made them popular. Godfrey Malvern is a “ genteel 
youth,” who ects out in life as a village-schoolmaster, and running off with the 
squire’s only daughter, comes up to London a literary adventurer, with a small 
stock of sentiment and a large stock of industry, and sets up as a hack-scrib- 
bler in magazines and annuals. So far as the story goes there is nothing very 
new or characteristic in the picture of an author's career; the persons and in- 
cidents are deficient in verisimilitude and individuality ; and the descriptions 
are either literal or exaggerated. The etchings of Putz are caricatures. | 

The Recreation; a Gift-book for Young Readers: embracing such 
subjects as are particularly fitted to interest and improve the youthful 
mind. Embellis!ed with engravings. 

[A well-chosen selection of interesting extracts, mostly relating to current 
events, or taken from contemporary publications. Cariin’s description of the 
Indians and Mr. Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast are among the volumes 
pretty freely drawn upon; whilst the Chinese War and the Fire of Hamburg 
furnish examples of the contemporary events. So far as utility and attraction 
go, this volume is more valuable than one half of the radians 

The Heroes of England: Stories of the Lives of the most celebrated 

: British Soldiers and Sailors. By Lawrence DRAKE. 

This volume contains biographical sketches of Epwarp the Black Prince, 

RAKE, RaveicH, BLAke, MARLBorouGH, WoLFE, ABERCROMBY, Sir 
Joun Moore, Netson, and Wetuincton. The compilation is rapid and 
readable ; abounding with striking anecdote, or passages of eloquent descrip- 
tion, selected of course from other writers. But the manner of the compiler 
himself rather verges upon personified description, or'the showman style; and, 
from the necessity of space, or a hankering after effect, or both together, he 
rather presents the striking points of the life than a complete biography. 
In WELtINGTON, we jump from the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo to the passage 
of the Garonne. } 

The History and Antiquitics of Charnwood Forest. By T. R. Portrer. 
With an appendix, on the Geology, Botany, and Ornithology of the 
district : the Geology by J. B. Juxes, Esq., M.A., F.G.S.; the Botany 
by the Reverend ANDREW Broxam, M.A., and Caurcuite BaBrine- 
Ton, Esq., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and the Orni- 
thology by Cuurcuitt BagsrineTon, Esq. 

[Charnwood Forest is the appellation still retained by a district in Leicester- 
shire, lying between the towns of Leicester, Loughborough, and Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, now almost denuded of the oaks that in the time of the Conqueror 
clothed its hills and vallies. This district is described as rich in picturesque 
beauty of a wild character and interesting in a geological point of view. 
Being comparatively but little known, and no complete and connected ac- 
count of it existing—the notices bf places in Nicnouxs’s Leicestershire being 
scattered and fragmentary—a goodly quarto volume has been devoted to its 
topography, antiquities, natural productions, and parochial history, and pub- 
lished under the patronage of the nobility and gentry of that and the adjoining 
counties. : 

Asa local history, it appears to be full and exact in its information, which 
is partly original and partly compiled; and it includes notices of worthies, and 
personages of wider celebrity—such as the hapless Lady Jane Grey, whose 
paternal home, Bradgate Park, forms part of Charnwood. ‘The parochial his- 
tory constitutes the bulk of the volume; and it is preceded by a short account 
of its woody state, territorial division, and enclosure. ‘The volume is illustrated 
by several neat and pretty engravings and homely lithographs of the scenery 
and antiquities. ] 

Eburacum; or York under the Romans. By C. WELLBELOVED. 

[ This work is a description of the Roman antiquities discovered at various 
periodsin York and its neighbourhood, intermingled with antiquarian accounts 
of the general use of the things discovered, such as baths. The book is based 
upon a series of papers and lectures read to some societies, in consequence of 
the remains brought to light by some modern undertakings, especially those 
connected with railways. ] 

An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By Joseru Gwitrt. Illustrated by more than one thousand engravings 
on wood, by R. Branston, from drawings by Joun SepasTiANn GwILrt. 

[ This elaborate and learned work constitutes a complete body of architecture, 
and gives such information concerning its history, theory, and practice, as 
students and practitioners should acquire, and which the amateur and general 
reader may wish to refer to. ‘The vast mass of matter is admirably arranged, 
put into a condensed and clear form, and illustrated with wood-cuts that of 
themselves are valuable examples independently of the text. The history 
of architecture from the earliest ages is traced through various countries and 
periods, and the relations of the several styles to each other are distinctly 
shown: this portion may be read throughout as a complete treatise. Mr. 
GwILT is eminently qualitied for this laborious task, which he has executed 
with ability and con amore. The Glossary alone is a dictionary of architecture 
sufficient for casual use, and it includes a chronological list of architects with 
their principal edifices, as well as a classified catalogue of works on the subject : 
‘an index completes the value of the book as one of reference. The engravings 
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are beautifully executed. We shall have occasion to return to the consideration 
of one or two points suggested by the perusal of this volume. | 

The Mechanical Principles of Engineering and Architecture. By the Re- 
verend Henry Mosevey, M.A., F.R.S., late of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London. With illustrations on wood. 

[This volume includes the substance of a course of lectures delivered to the 
students of King’s College in the department of Engineering and Architecture, 
during the present and two previous years. The first part treats of Statics, so 
far as that science applies to the subject; the second, of Dynamics; the third, 
of the theory of machines; the fourth, of the theory of the stability of struc- 
tures; the fifth, of the strength of materials ; and the sixth and last, of * Im- 
pact.” We have merely noted the divisions of this body of mathematical 
science applied to the mechanism of construction, for the information of those 
to whom the high reputation of Professor Mosenry will be a sufficient 
warranty. | 

The Temple Church. By C. G. Appison, Esq., Author of the “ History 
of the Knights Templars.” 

An historical and descriptive account of the Temple Church, partly taken 
from Mr. Appison’s larger work, but containing a considerable quantity of new 
matter, which the discoveries made during the restoration of this beautiful 
edifice hav: rendered necessary. A history of the Temple, subsequent to the 
dissolution of the order of Knights Templars, brings the account of the church 
and oth:r buildings down to the present time: a complete description is then 
given of the nature and extent of the recent restorations, and the appearance 
presented now that these are complete; a separate chapter being devoted to an 
account of the cross-legged figures, and the persons they are supposed to re- 
present. In short, all that the curious can desire to know of the history, pre- 
sent appearance, past condition, and antiquities of the ‘Temple Church, which 
has been restored in accordance with the traces of its primitive splendour at 
the enormous expense of 50,0002, will be found in this erudite and elegant 
volume. The lithographic views do justice to the architecture, but colour is 
wanted to represent the effect of the rich decorations. } 

A Glance at the Temple Church. By Fetrx SuMMERLY. 

fA tasteful brochure, briefly describing the antiquities and magnificent resto- 
ration of the venerable structure. The red and black pages are illustrated 
by hasty sketches of the interior and exterior, seen from different points; and 
the cover represents the encaustic tiles of the pavement. ] 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Homeopathy. By Franects 
Bouack, M.D. 

[ This treatise is little more than a compendium of views which may be found 
scattered through the various works on Homeopathy already published in this 
country. ‘Che writer differs, upon somewhat feeble grounds, from the view 
taken by Dr. Curte and others of the action of the homeopathic principle; 
and his general arguments and illustrations are deficient in the force and viva~ 
city which characterized the little work recently published by Dr. Epps. 
Nevertheless, as it embraces a popular resumé of the experience of homeopa- 
thists up to the present tite, and much well-arranged information on practical 
points, it may be found the most useful for inquirers, especially those of the 
medical profession. 

Dr. Buack devotes a chapter to an exposure of the misrepresentations which 
have been brought against the system. We are inclined to think, that, how- 
ever deficient may be the amount of proof hitherto adduced by its advocates, 
nothing has yet transpired either in the way of experiment or argument to 
justify a contemptuous reception of their statements. 

Popular Conchology ; or the Shell Cabinet Arranged: being an Introduc- 
tion to the Modern System of Conchology. With a sketch of the 
natural history of the animals, an account of the formation of the 
shells, and a complete list of the families and genera. By AGNES 
CatTLow. 

[An elementary manual, designed for the young conchologist, and admirably 
adapted to its purpose. The perusal of the introductory chapter is calculated 
to excite an interest in the study even with those who may have regarded this 
branch of science as one of the least useful; for the account therein given of 
the little creatures that inhabit shells, the mode in which they enlarge and re- 
pair their habitations, their formation and various modes of existence, opens a 
new field of study, and supplies an incentive to investigation beyond the mere 
classification of painted shells. 

The information is conveyed in a clear, concise, and lively manner, with 
scientific exactness and order, but in a popular style; notices of the struc- 
ture and habits of each genus, so far as is known, being given. ‘The descrip- 
tions are illustrated by a great number of very distinct wood-cuts; and an ex~- 
planation of scientific terms is added, with directions for ascertaining the 
gencric name of any shell by reference to the tables. This little volume should 
accompany every family sojourning at the sea-side; the beach would then pos- 
sess attractions now known but to the scientific few. ] 

A Song of Faith, Devout Exercises, and Sonnets. 
De Vere, Bart. 

( This volume consists of a long poem, in blank verse, in which the different 
it ms of faith embodied in the Apostles’ Creed are chosen for a theme, in the 
order of their succession ; some shorter poems forming the Devout Exercises, but 
treated in a similar way ; and nearly two hundred Sonnets, sometimes secular, 
but mostly on subjects connected with religion. The work is dedicated to 
Worpswortu ; whose style Sir AuBrEY DE VERE seems to have adopted. } 

Selections from the Early Ballad Poetry of England and Scotland. 
Edited by Ricuarp Joun Kino, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

{ These judicious Selections from the Karly Baliad Poetry embrace a pretty 
equal number of specimens of the English, Border, and Scottish ballads, chosen 
from Percy, Scorr, and other collectors; Mr. King prefixing illustrative 
notices to each ballad, and giving in an Introduction a general view of Anglo- 
Saxon metrical romauce. ] 

Scotch Courtiers and the Court. 

“ Modern Accomplishments,” &c. &c. 
{From the number of this writer’s productions enumerated on the titlepage, 
and the editions they have run through, CATHERINE SINCLAIR appears to be 
a literary celebrity whose glory has escaped us; judging from this specimen, 
without much loss. Scotch Courtiers and the Court handles the occurrences 
of the Queen’s visit to Scotland in doggrel verse, which has little of gravity 
in the serious parts, little of humour in the satirical, and little of poetical 
spirit anywhere. ‘The prose in the shape of notes is better. ] 

The Island Minstrel. By UO. FrrzuHersert. 

[A collection of poems, mostly occasional, by a native of the Isle of Wight; 
a good many of the subjects being local. These facts are about the most 
peculiar features of the publication. | 

Giuliano de’ Medici; a Drama, in five acts. 
Mrs. Henry R. SanpBacu. 

The Banished Lord; a Tragedy, in five acts. 

Honesty; a Drama, in five acts. By Henry Spicer, Esq., Author of 
“The Lords of Ellingham,” &c. 

[ Strange, that a tragedy, which is the highest effort of human genius except 
perhaps an epic, should be the work which every one aims at who fecls doubtful 
of success in other kinds of composition! Here we have three in a fortnight. 

Of these three, Giuliano de’ Medici strikes us as possessing most poetical 
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yg thay ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
On Monday. KING JOHN. 
On Tuesday, HAMLET. 
On Wednesday, AS YOU LIKE IT. 
On Thursday, LOVE FOR LOVE. 
On Friday, KING JOHN. 
Dryden’s Dramatic Opera of KING ARTHUR, every 
Evening. 
Applications for Tickets and Boxes to be made to Mr. 
Cnances Jones at the Theatre, from 1 to 3 o’Clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
On Monday, SEMIRAMIDE. With THE TURF. 
On Tuesday, THE SECRET MARRIAGE. With THE 
TURF. And COUSIN LAMBKIN. 
On Wednesday, THE TEMPEST. With THE TURF. 
On Thursday, SEMIRAMIDE. With THE TURF. 
On Friday, THE TEMPEST. With THE TURF. 
Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Whitlow, at the Box-office, from 1° to 4. 


hw EATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
On Monday, and all the Week, 
The new Drama of THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
After which, ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 
To be followed by a grand Spectacle entitled ALMA. 
To conclude with THE SECRET. 
Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery ls. Doors open at Haif- 
past Six, commence at Seven o’ Clock. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL open to 
Visitors daily, (Sunday excepted,) from Nine in 
the Morning until Five at Night, and is brilliantly lighted 
with Gas. The Entrance is only on the Mippi¥sex side 
of the River, near the TUNNEL PIER, at WAPPING. 
(The Shaft at Rotherhithe being closed for a short time 
longer, to finish the New Staircase.) Admittauce ls. 
each. By order of the Board of Directors, 
J. Cuartter, Clerk of the Company. 
Company’s Office, 2 Walbrook Buildings, City, Nov. 1842. 
NB. Steam-boats to the Tunvel Pier at Wapping, from 
Hungerford, Adelphi, Temple Bar, Blackfriars Bridge, 
Old Shades, Old Swan and Adelaide Piers, London 
Kridge. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 

Wapping,as under:— 
PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wednesday, Nov. 

23, at 12 Noon. 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewine, Wednesday, Nov. 

30, at 10 Forenoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. EvizaBetH Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


REAT LEAGUE FUND. 
£50,000. 

The Council of the National Auti Coru-law League 
are making extensive arrangements for soliciting Sub- 
scriptions to the GREAT LEAGUE FUND from the 
Inhabitants of the Metropolis ; aud to prevent imposition 
it is intended to Collect the Subscriptions ALL IN ONE 
DAY, the date of which will be announced hereafter. 
In the mean time, Donations may be forwarded, ad- 
dressed to George Witson, Esq. Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, Manchester. By order of the Couucil, 

George Witson, Chairman. 

The Council will be glad to receive the names of such 
friends of the cause as may be disposed to codperate in 
completiug the arrangements in their respective localities. 

Manchester, 17th November 1842. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thauv can be obtained in other offices. 
The decided superiority of its plau, and its claim tc 
public preference and support, have been proved incon: 
testibly by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 
Extract from Iucreasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 
Annual Premium payable during 


[Ist Five | 2d Five 




















3d Five 4th Five Remain- | 














Age| Years. | Years. | Years, Years. jder of life.| 

\£s.d.\£ ed. e dif aalé s. a.| 
20}1 14/1 510111011 1169/2 3 8| 
30}1 64/112 23119 12 74/217 6| 
40'1161|2 4 41214 63 73/4 3 4} 
50/2167!3 9 414 5 55 63) 613 7 | 


Perer Mornison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


REEMASONS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
LOAN, ANNUITY, AND REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

This Office unites the benefit of a Mutual Association 
with the security of a Proprietary Company, and offers 
to the assured, among others, the tullowiug advantages — 

_ 1. Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any 
time previously, fur one-half of the premiams for the 
first five years, upon Assurances for the whole of life; a 
plan peculiarly advantageous for securing loans. 

2. In loan transactions, the lender secured against the 
tisk of the borrower going out of Europe. 

3. Sums assured to become payable at given ages, or 
at death, if previous. 

4. Policies indefeasible, fraud alone, not error, vitiating 
them ; and in case the renewal premium remain unpaid, 
the assurance may be revived at any time within six 
months, upon satisfactory proof of health, and payment 
of a trifling fine. 

5. Officers in the Army and Navy, and persons re- 
riding abroad or proceeding to any part of the world, may 
be assured upon equitable terms. 

6. Immediate, Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities 
granted ; and Endowments for Children aud every other 
mode of provision for families arranged. 

Facilities for effecting Loans. 

All the rates will be found to have been computed as 
low as is consistent with security. 

JoserH BeRrin@e, Secretary, 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Founded A.D. 1815. 
CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Capital accumulated and iuvested, upwards of 1,200,0007, 
Aunual Revenue, nearly 200,000. 

At 3lst December 1838, the Society’s Third Periodical 
Investigation, the BONUS ADDITIONS then declared 
amouuted to Two per Cent per Annum, not only on the 
original sum assured, but likewise ou the Bonus Addi- 
tions previously declared. 

The FOURTH PERIODICAL INVESTIGATION 
takes place at 31st December 1845. 

Assurances effected through the Head Office, 5, St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh, or Agencies before the books 
are shut for the current year, will have the advantage of 
a full year’s standing over those Assurances which may 
be delayed beyond that period. 

Copies of the Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, and 
every necessary information, may be obtained at the 
London Office, 7, Pall Mall. 

Huan M‘Kean. Agent. 


lial (WIDOWS'’ FUND) 


Nov. 1842. 
TATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, for granting Life 
Assurances, Deferred Annuities, &e. &e. 26, Cornhill. 
Capital, 500,000/. Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson.M.D.F.R.S. | Johu Rawson, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. John Riddle Stodart, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esq. 
George Lungley, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Avprrors—Frofessor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
Professor Graves, A.M. F.R.S. 
Acrvary—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Puystctan—J. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surceon—E. S. Symes, Esq. 
Sortcitors — Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens, and 
Ommanney. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills, and Co, 
The most rational motives to Life Assurance are found 
in the plan adopted by this Society, viz. joined tosecure 
a provision at death for inheritors of the assured, the So- 
ciety affords succour to the assured himself (proportioned 
to previous payments) in the event of unforeseen reverses. 
Annual division of profits. 
R. Ferouson Camrovx, Secretary. 








pe MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
Established 1834. 


DIRECTORS. 
S. Adams Beck, Esq. } William Chapman Harnett, 
James Burchell, Es » 


Esq. Esq. 
Johu Clayton, Esq. Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. 


Valentine Knight, Esq. 
John Cole, Esq. 


1 Colonel Robinson 
Sir Charles Douglas, M.P, | S. W. Rowsell, Esq. 
R. Godson, Esq, M.A. 
Q.C. M.P. 





rh Al 





Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
James Whiskin, Esq. 
Captain Sir A. P. eats 

R.N. K.C.H. 

TRUSTEES. 
Samuel Arbouin, Esq. | Richard Groom, Esq. 
John Clarke, Esq. Philip Charles Moore, Esq. 

Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S. 
The First Great Division of the Profits of the Mutual 


Life Assurance Society will take place on the 3lst of 


December 1842. 

Iu the mean time, the Directors have caused an esti- 
mate to be made of the probable result on a few policies 
effected at different ages in the year 1834; the calcula- 
tion being founded on the accounts made up to the 31st 
of December 1841. 


Aye at Ad- Sum Aunual Amount of 
mission. Assured, Premium. Bonus. 
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ae .cce FO .ss FU Ou. TD 
aT ccs TO. 8211 8 .... 30114 0 


These results take no credit for any part of the profits 
of the year 1842, 

The divisions of the Society will take place on the 31st 
December in each year, and every Policy of one eutire 
year’s standing will be entitled to participate propor- 
tionately in all the divisions succeeding the completion 
of its first year. 

Every person assured with the Society is entitled to 
atteud and vote at all the General Meetings, and to in- 
vestigate for himself the accuracy of the Society’s ac- 
counts. By orderof the Board, Perer Harpy, Actuary. 

OWLAND’S ODONTO; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, a Vegetable White Powder, pre- 

pared from Oriental herbs of the most delicious odour 
and sweetness, and free from any mineral or pernicious 
ingredient. It cradicates the tartar from the teeth, re- 
moves decayed spots, preserves the enamel, and fixes the 
teeth firmly in their sockets, rendering them beautifully 
white. Being an anti-scorbutic, it eradicates the scurvy 
from the gums, strengthens, braces, and renders them of 
a healthy red; it removes unpleasant tastes from the 
mouth, which often remain after fevers, taking medicine, 
&ec. and imparts a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included, NOTICE.—The 
Name aud Address of the Proprietors, A. RowLanp and 








Son, 20, Hatton Garden, Londou, are engraved on the | 


Government Stamp, whichis pasted on each. Be sure 
to ask for ‘* Kowland’s.’’ Sold by them, and by respect- 
able Perfumers and Medicine Vendors, 


WOR STOPPING DECAYED 
TEE TH.—Price 4s. 6d.—Patronized by her 
Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, her Royal 
Highness the Dutchess of Kent, aud the Nobility. Mr. 
THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is far superior to 
any thing ever before used, as it is placed in the tooth 
in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and 
in a short time becomes as hard as the enamel, and 
will remain firm in the tooth for life, rendering extrac- 
tion unnecessary. It arrests all further progress of decay, 
and renders them again useful in mastication. All per- 
sons can use Mr. Thomas's Succedaneum themselves 
with ease, without the aid of a dentist, as full directions 
are enclosed, Prepared and Sold by Mr. Tuomas, 
Surgeon-dentist, 68, Berners Street, Oxford Street, Price 
4s. 6d. Svuld, by his appointment, by all respectable 
Mediciue Venders. 











CLERGYMAN long accustomed to 

prepare a few Private Pupils for their several 
stations in life, wishes to add another to the four or five 
now with him. Any Letter addressed to the Rev. D.D. 
to the care of Mr. West, No. 1, St. James's Street 
London, will reach him in the Country. 


NE OR TWO VACANCIES 


occur in the family of a Widow Lady and 
Daughters, who reside near the Regent's Park, and 
receive, on moderate terms, Six Young Ladies, to whom 
they can offer a desirable Home with every facility for 
obtaining a liberal and accomplished Education. Re- 
terences unexceptionable. Accommodation fora LADY 
as PARLOUR-BOARDER. Address prepaid, M. B., 
Sa.ter’s Library, 17, New St. Dorset Sq. Regent's Park. 
| ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 

ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
from E. Assorr’s Brewery, Bow. Middlesex. The 
trade not beiug supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. —City Office, 98, Gracechurch St. 


NOWLAND’S LOTION.—This 
elegant preparation has attained its celebritv by 
happily uniting the properties of a Purifier of the Skin 
from every habitual or incidental imperfection with 
those of a preserver of the already glowing tiuts of 
beauty, by refreshing the complexion and sustaining that 
healthy elasticity of the Skin on which depends a con- 
tinuance of the personal graces peculiar to youth. 
** Robt. Shaw, London,”’ is in white letters on the Govern- 
ment Stamp, without which it is not genuine. Price 
2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Per- 
fumers and Medicine Vendors. 


N ECHI’S TABLE CUTLERY 
I has long been famed for its admirable qualities, 
combined with cheapness. His Manufactory is No. 4, 
Leadenhall Street, four doors from Cornhill. Balanced 
handles, in sets of 50 pieces, 2/. 10s., 3/. 10s., and 
4l. 10s. Common Kitchen, per dozen, 7s. 6d., 12s., 
16s. 6d., 2ls., and 25s. Table Steels, Patent Sharpeners, 
Cases of Dessert Kuives, Sheffield Plated Goods, German 
Silver Forks aud Spoons, Tea-trays, Tea-caddies, Dish- 
covers, Cruet-frames, &c. Mecut’s Peuknives are exe 
cellent and economical, being from 1s. upwards. His 
peculiar Steel Razors and Magic Strop and Paste have 
given comfort to many a suffering shaver; aud the Ladies 
pronounce his scissors to be unrivalled, 

















pte agli ee ers SMYRNA 
SPONGE. guaranteed to the public in its pure and 
natural state, whereby its valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability are preserved. Arrange- 
ments have been extensively made, in conjunction with 
several merchants, to insure the direct delivery of the 
importations into our hands; by this means securing it 
from any destructive process and deception that may be 
used by the many intermediate hands it now has to pass 
through before reaching the consumer, and consequently 
effecting a great saving in the price. The luxury of a 
geuuine Smyrua sponge can now be obtained. Caution 
in the Address. To be had only at Metca.re’s sole 
Establishment, 130 B, Oxford St.opposite HanoverSquare. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
a} TOOTH-BRUSH, MADE ON THE MOST 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE, and patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
clean in the most effectual and extraordinary mauner, 
Metcalfe’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
ona plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth, 
ls. each. An improved CLorues. BrusH, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring 
the finest nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning 
velvet with quick and satisfactory effect. The much ap- 
proved Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, 
and Horse-hair Gloves and Bands. Penetrating Hair- 
brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian Bristles, 
which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine TurkeySponge; and 
Combs of all descriptions. Cautiou.—To be had whole- 
sale und retail, ondy at Metca.re’s sole establishment, 
130 B, Oxford Street, nearly opposite Hauover Square. 

UR SEAL COAT S— 

ARGYLL ROOMS. Under the distinguished Pa- 
tronage of his Royal Highness Parnce AtBert, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, the Earl of Chesterfield, aud Count D’Orsay. The 
PROPRIETORS of the Hudson Bay Fur Establishment, 
respectfully announce to Noblemen and Gentlemen, that 
they cau now submit to their Inspection, a spleuded as- 
sortment of the FUR COATS, manufactured from the 
skin of the Hudson’s Bay Seal, recently introduced to 
the notice of the fashionable world, by the above named 
distinguished personages. 

The Proprietors have also invented a NEW STYLE 
OF COAT manufactured from Waterproof cloth, lined 
throughout with Rich Furs. 

Specimens of Fur Coats which may be male to order, 
by workmen of first-rate eminence aud skill, will be 
forwarded to Noblemen and Gentlemen residing in the 
country. Hudson’s Bay Fur Establishment, 

ARGYLL ROOMS, 246, REGENT STREET. 
Cuaxrtes Coox, (Acting Proprietor.) 


UTLER’S COMPOUND CONCEN- 
TRATED DECOCTION. or FLUID EXTRACT 

of SARSAPARILLA, isthe original of the now numerous 
concentrated preparations of the kind, A dessert-spoonful 
of it, diluted with water, makes half-a-piut of the Com- 
pound Decoction, of the same streugth and composition as 
that ordered by the British Pharmacopeias. It is pre- 
scribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of 
the skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been found 
extremely useful in chronic rheumatism, in secondary 
symptoms, and after an improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s. ; half-pints, 10s.; 
and quarter-pints, 5s. 6d.; by THomas Butter, Chemist, 
4, Cheapside, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 
and may be obtained of J. Sancer, 150, Oxford Street; 
Davenvort and Co. 20, Waterloo Place, Ediuburgh; 
or, by order, through any other respectable Drugyist. 

*,* Be careful to observe the address. This caution is 
rendered necessary by the mendacious advertisements of 
a party, to notice whom more Lamesa would only be 
to promote the attempted deception, aided as it is bya 
lure of cheapness, No.4, Cheapside, Corner of St, Paul's 
Churchyard, 
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{er QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 

Number must be forwarded to the Publishers by Monnay 
NEXT, the 2Ist, and BILLS by the 23d iustant. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 
VARIOUS EDITIONS. 
HE LIFE, PROSE 
POETICAL WORKS. 
Lrerary Epition. 

17 vols. foolscap 8vo. Collected and arranged, with 
Notes by Scorr, Jerrery, Wiison, Heser, Locknarr, 
Euus, Camesert, Minman, Moose, &c. With Illus- 
trations. 5s. each Volume. 





II. 
THE POETICAL WORKS. 
Pockxer Eprrion. 
10 vols. 24mo. Arranged with all the Notes, and 
Vignette Lilustrations, 25s, 
Ill. 
THE SAME EDITION. 
rately in Volumes, at 2s. 6d. ; or in 
Numbers, at 6d. and Is. each. 
IV 


POETICAL WORKS. 

TRAVELLING EpITion. 

Royal 8vo. Arranged with all the Notes, a Portrait, 
and View of Newstead. Complete in 1 vol. is. 


7. 
THE LIFE AND PROSE WORKS. 
Travetiine Eprrion. 
Royal 8vo. With Portraits of Lord Byron, at six differ- 
ent —~ and View of Newstead by Moonlight. 1 
vol. I 








24mo. 


TUE 


CHIL DE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
ILLUSTRATED Evition. 

Royal 8vo. With a Portrait, and 60 beautiful Engrav- 
ings of Scenes and Places described in the Poem, from 
Sketches made on the spot by emivent Artists. 

Vv 


LORD BYRON’S TALES. 
Sma Epirron. 


Containing 
Tue Graour, Beppo, 
Brive oF Asyvos, Mazeppa, 


Tue Corsair, Tue Istanp, 

Lara, Paristna, 

Siege or Corintu, Prisoner oF CHILLON. 
Complete iu 2 vols. with Engravings, 5s. ; or separately, 

6d. each, 
VIII. 

BYRON’S DRAMAS. 

Smatv Epition. 

Containing 


LORD 


Manrrep, SARDANAPALUS, 
Manino Farirro, DeronMED TRANSFORMED, 
Heaven anv Eartu, Carn, 


Tue Two Foscantr, WERNER. 
Complete iu 2 vols. with Engravings, 7s.; or separately, 
at 6d. and Is. each. 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE 

Smart Epition. 
Complete in 1 vol. 2¢ 6d. with a Portrait and Vignette. 
Joun Murray, A:bemarle Street; aud can be obtained 
of every Bookselle rin Town and Country 





MR. MUR RAY’S Ss 
SERIES OF ELEMENTARY WORKS FOR YOUNG 
PERSONS. 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, for the Use of YOUNG PER- 
SONS. Ninth Edition, with Numerous Wood-cuts. 2 
vols. ]12mo. 12s. 

MKS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, for 
the Use of YOUNG PERSONS. Fifth Edition. With 
Numerous Wood cuts, 2 vols. 12mo., 12s. 

Ill 


PHILOSOPHY iu SPORT made SCIENCE in 
EARNEST; or the first Principles of Natura! Philosophy 
illustrated by the Toys and Sports of Youth. Fifth 
Edition. With 100 Wood-cu's, feap. 8vo. 8s. 

V 


BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT to her 
UNCLE in ENGLAND; with a variety of Interesting 
— — Information. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 
7s. 6 

CONVE RSATIONS on NATURE and ART, for the 
Information and Amusemeut of Young Persons. By a 
Lapy. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. each. 

VI 


LETTERS from ITALY to a YOUNGER SISTER. 
With Sketches of History, Literature, and Art. By 
Carnerine Taytor. Secoud Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 17s. 

Vv 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Lady Canucorr. — Edition. 18mo. 3s. 
VIII. 


STORIES for CHILDREN, from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Thirteenth E dition. 18mo. 3s. 


PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for CHILDREN. 
By the Author of ‘ Stories for Children.’ Third 
Edition. 12mo. 2s, X. 

GOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN. An Attempt 
to render the chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour, 
intelligeut aud profitable to Young Children, Second 
Edition. i8mo. 3s. 6d. 


XI. 
THE YEAR-BOOK of NATURAL HISTORY for 
YOUNG PERSONS. By Mrs. Lovoon. With 40 Wood- 
cuts. 18mo, 4s 


XII. 
SENTENCES from the PROVERBS. 
French, German and Italian. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 
Joun Murkay, Albemarle Street. 


Ot Beta eat FISH 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 


complaints from Families who are impose d upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of ‘* WILLIAM 
LAZENBY”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continuesto be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has reudered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


In English, 


AND, | 


| 
SAUCE.— 














is Day is Publis 
HE BRI TISH AND. “FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. XXVII. 

Wordsworth’s Poems of Early and Late Years. 
Lynch Law. 
Rosetti’s Mistero Platonico. 
. Life of Admiral Keppel. 
Character and Works of Gothe. 
The Sedili of Naples. 
. Story on Equity Jurispradeuce. 
State of the Nation—the Ministry. 
Austria—her Population and Resources. 

Londou: R. and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street; Edinburgh: A. and C. Buiack; Dublin: J. 
CumMine. 


nee ae BRITANNICA. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
Edited by Professor Napier. 
The Work is now Completed in 21 Volumes 4to. aud 
may be had in every variety of binding. 
A. and C, Brack, Edinburgh; Simpgkin, MARSHALL, 
and Co. ; Warrraker and Co.; and Hamiriron, Apams, 
aud Co. London. 


Sie 


LONIAT 














On the 24th waar will be Published, ou a large 
val sheet, Price 2s 

HE STA’ T IONER’S ALMANACK 

for 1843; embellished with a beautiful View of 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL, the OBSERVATORY, &c. 

London; Printed for the Company of Stationers; and 

Sold by G. Greennity, at their Hall, Ludgate Street; 
and by all Booksellers throughout the Country. 

*,* Proof Impressions of the Plate are taken off on 

large paper, and sold at 3s. each. 





On Thursday, the 24th of November, will be Published, | 
ALMANACS AND COMPANION FOR 1543. 
Under the Superinte nde nce of the Society for the Diffusion | 
of Useful Knowledge. j 

_ BRITISH ALMANAC, | 
ExreNpDING To Ninety-six Pages, } 

And embracing a body of information suited to the | 
Tradesman, the Manulacturer, the Merchant, and the | 
Professional and Upper Classes. Sewed, Price Ls. 

THE PENNY SHEET ALMANAC. 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANACS; or Year- ! 
Book of General Iuformatiou. Being Volume Sixteen 
of the Series. Sewed, Price 2s. fd. 

With THE BRITISH ALMANAC. 
Price 4s. | 

The ‘* Companion for 1843’’ will contain, | 
varied Articles, the Old and New Tariffs ; full Abstracts | 
of the Property-Tax, Bankruptcy, and other Acts of | 
general interest; and accounts of the principal Architec- 
tural Works that have been undertaken during 1842, | 

| 
| 
! 
! 
| 


Bound in cloth, | 


among its 


London: Cuares KNIGHT and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 
~ Now Read ~ 
SS. Ss OF 
REQUER; 
12s. cloth. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, the Trish Dragoon. By 
2 vols. 8vo. with 44 Ilustratious by 


“HARRY LOR- 


with 22 Illustrations by Paiz. 8vo, 


Harry Lorrequer. 
Puiz. 24s. cloth. 

“«* Charles O'Malley’ is, without any exception, the | 
most pleasant story of the day. A ch pte r of the Irish 
Dragoon’s adventures operates upon the — — | 
uever mind how many glasses of champaigne.’’— Ary 

Dublin; Wittram Curry jun. and Co.; W. s. Ginank 
Co. Loudon; and Fraser and Co, Edinburgh. 








Ou the Ist of December, in | vol. 8vo, with 28 Etchings | 
by Parx } 
fPE COMMISSIONER; OR DE | 
LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. | 
“It is as full of wit and talent as it can pack; it is, in | 
short, in all respects a work of first-rate merit, and one | 
that cannot fail to become at least as popular as the most | 
favoured of its contemporaries.’’—Scotsman. 
“This is the most extraordinary literary production of | 
the day, and evidently is the work of no ordin: ury mind,’ 
— Blackburn Standard. | 
Dublin: Wintsiam Curry jun. and Co.; London: W, | 
5S. Orrand Co.; Ediuburgh: Fra er and Co 


On the Ist of December, in 8vo. 


a HINTON, the GUARDSMAN; 
forming Vol. I. of OU R MESS, by Harry Lorre- | 
Quer; with a fine Portrait of the Author, and 34 Ilus- | 
trations on Steel and Wood by Purz. Price 14s. hand- | 
somely bound in eloth. | 

**It is quite a luxury to read this author's works.’’— | 
Bristol Mirror. 

“Mr. Levers style seems to improve with every fresh 
attempt at authorship. There is a breadth and fivish 
about this work which none of his other productious pos- | 
sessed, while the same spirit of drollery ant fun whieh 
first commended him to the public exists as freshy as | 
ever.”’ — Derry Sentinel. | 

Dublin: Wiiu1am Curry jun. and Co.; London: W. 
S. Orr aud Co.; Edinburgh: Fraser and Co. 

NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVING- 
— ANNUAL REGISTER | 
w Ready, in 8vo. 16s. | 
HE ANN UAL REGISTER: | 
or a VIEW of the HISTORY and POLITICS of | 
the YEAR i84l. 

Rivingtons ; Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; 
Hamilton aud Co.; Simpkin, and Co.; J. Rodwell; 
Houlston and Co.; G. Lawford; J. Dowding; J. 
Bumpus; Cowie and Co.; Capes and Co.; Smith, 
Elder, and Co. ; H. Washbourne; C. Dolmon; H G. 
Bohu ; W. H. Reid; Houlstou aud Hughes; Wailer and 
Sou; J. Green; J. Thomas; J. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; 
and G. Routledge. 











On the Ist December, elegantly bound, Ii. 1+. 
N ONTGOMERY’S SACRED GIFT; 
A Series of Meditations upon Scripture subje a, 
illustrative of twenty highly-fiuished Enyravings after 
celebrated Paintings by the Great Masters. “By the 
Author of ‘* The On inipreseuce of the Deity.’’ &c. 
“These Meditatious are submitted with Christian ) 
respect to those who love the thoughtful sacredness of 
subjects like those which the master spirits of Painting 
have immortalized. The facts vf Religion, the forms of 
Art, and the feelings of Poctry are related to each other 
by a beautiful and holy concord; and the writer of this 
will be grateful, if, iu the remotest degree, he may have 
succeeded in illustrating their alliance.” 
FisuEr, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 





URCELL’S MUSIC IN KING 
ARTHUR. The favourite Pieces arranged for 
One or Two Performers ou the Pianoforte, with an (ad 
libitum) accompaniment for the Flute, by W. Hurcains 
Caticott. Price—Solos, 3s. 6d ; Duets, 5s.; Flute, Is. 
Also, the most favourite VOCAL PIEC ES, arranged by 
Dr Joun Crarke.—C. Lonspave’s (late Brrcwaun and 
Co.’s) Musical Circulating 3 Library, 26, Old Bond Street. 


Now Ready, the First ‘Volume, of SACRED PIECES, 
and the First Volume of SECULAR PIECES, of 
ULLAH’s PART MUSIC, (Class A,) 
for Four Voices; Price of the Score 9s. each 

Volume, bound in cloth and lettered, and of the separate 
Voice Parts, (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass,) to each 
volume, 3s. each. The Work may also be had in Num- 
bers (I. to VI.), Price 2s. 6d. eaeh in Score; and 8d. 
each in separate Voice Parts. No. VIL. will be Puab- 
lished on the Ist January, and the sueceediug Numbers 
ou the Ist of every alternate month, 

No. I. of PART MUSIC, (Class B,) for the Voices of 
Women, and No. I. (Class C,) for the Voices of Men, 
will appear on the Ist December; to be continued on the 
Ist of the alternate months. 

Loudon : : Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





| This Day is Published, in demy 12mo ne: stly half -bound, 


Price 6s. the Eighteenth Edition, R vised and Corrected 
to the Present Time, of 
HE JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; 


or, a Tour through the principal States and King- 


| doms of Europe; with an Account of their Inhabitants, 


Natural Productions, and Antiquities. 
By Priscrnua WAKEFIELD. 
Harvey and Darton, Gracechure h Street. 


Just Published, in | demy 8vo. Pric e6s. bound 
AYS IN THE EAST. A Poem 


in two Cantos, descriptive of Society iu India, 
the departure from Home, the Voyage, and subsequent 
Career of an Officer in the East India Company’s Army. 
By James Henry Burke, Esq. of Marble Hill. 
Lieutenant Bombay Engineers ; Member of the Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatie Society. 


London: Smrru, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Second Edition, with Additions, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
P ~~ 10s. 6d. cloth, 


B ANKS AND BANKERS 
By Daniet Harpcastee junior. 


Second Edition, with au Appendix, containing a Re- 
view of the Failures amoug Private and Joint-Stock 
Banks, with some Account of their respective Debts and 
Dividends from January 1825 to September 1842. 

Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Laue. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S WORKS. 
In 3 vols. Price 15s cloth, 
ATCHWORK. By Captain Basix 
Han. Also, 
A VOYAGE TO LOO-CHOO. 23. 6d. 
: TRAVE LS IN SOUTH AME RIC A. 5s. 
’ FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
mo 16s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
SHELLEY - - RO sE AND ta — AL WORKS, 

2 vols. Price 12s. 

HELLEY’S ESSAYS and LETTERS 


from ABROAD, : ig by Mrs. SHELLEY. 








1, SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKs. In 4 vols. 
Price 12s, cloth. 
2. SHELLEY'S 
Price 12s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
MR. DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
MENITIES OF LITERATURE ; 
consisting of Sketches and Characters of English 
Literature. In 3 vols. 8vo. Price 24s. cloth. 
9 


$ POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


CURIOSITIES OF LITER ATURE. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


Eleventh Edition. Price 20s. cloth. 
MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE. In 1 vol. 
8vo. Price 18s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


THE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
ys ESS ARCHITECTURAL 
wd PICTURESQUE VIEWS of the CATHE- 


DRALS of ENGLAND and WALES, contains Views 
Interior as well as Exterior, and Ground Plaus of all the 





English and Welsh Cathedrals. The work cousists of 


One Hundred and Eighty Large Plates engraved by B. 
Winkles, from Drawings by Eminent Artists: with His- 
torical and Descriptive Accounts. 3 vo!s. imperial 8yo. 
2/. 5s. neatly bound, A few Copies, India Proofs, im- 
perial 4to. 41. 10s. 
*,* The Third Volume may be had separately. 

Subscribers are requested to complete their sets without 

delay. Tint and Bocu E, Fleet Street. 


This Day i is s Pal lished, it in 1 vol. royal “4to. with 18 En- 
gravings and several Wood cuts, handsomely bound in 
cloth, Price 15s. c 

VHE NATURAL PRINCIPLES AND 
ANALOGY OF TH!) HARMONY OF FORM. 

By D. R. Hay, Decorative Painter to the Queen, Edin- 
‘burgh; Honorary Fellow of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, and Author of ‘‘ The Laws of 
Harmonious Colouring,’ &c. 

«* Wherever the best taste differs from the worst, I am 
convinced that the uuderstanding operates and nothing 
else.’—Burke on the “ Sublime and Beautiful.” 

WiiurAm Brackweop and Sons, /E dinburgh and London. 





“TU RNE R s Cc HEMISTRY, BY PROFESSORS 
LIEBIG AND GREGORY. 
Now Ready, comple te in 1 vol. 8vo. (1,300 page s) 11. 8s. 
cloth, containing the whole of Organic Chemistry, 


URNER’S CHEMISTRY. 


Seventh Edition. Edited by Jusrvs Lirste, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Gressen, 
and Wriitam Gregory, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 

*,* Part IIL. No. 4, completing the Sixt) Edition, and 
the” Second Supplement, completing the Seventh Edi- 
tiou, are Just Published. Each ds. 

Priuted for Taytor and Warrey, 28, Upper Gower 
Street, 
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8vo. 10s. 6d. 
N THE SANATIVE INFLUENCE 
of the CLIMATE of AU, and of the MINERAL 
WATERS of the PYRENEES, on DISEASE. 
By A. Tayior, M.D. 


Loudon: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 





Now Ready, in 8vo. Price 4s. 
ONESTY. A Drama in Five Acts. 
By Henry Spicer, Esq. 
Author of “ Lordsof Ellingham,’’ ‘“‘ Lost and Won,” &e. 
G. W. Nicxrsson, 215, Regent Street, (Successor to the 
late James Fraser.) 


Just Ready, in 3 vols Price 1/. lls. 6d. 


T H E bP A SE BA kL E. 
By Georce Soane, Esq. B. A. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO CuU a on’s LIBRARY. 
The Year... 44 4 0...45 5 0 or£10 10 0 
Half-year.... 212 6....3 3 0 or 6 6 0 
_ Quarter ..... im @ss<: 3 16° 28 or 313 6 


ME IDSUMMER EVE.— THE NE\ WwW 
ROMANCE. 

‘© We sincerely congratulate the author on the increase 
which the present work must make to his reputation.’ — 
Gloucester Chronicle. 

The above work is Now Ready 
Library, and may be had through al 
Saunpers and Ot.ey, 





at every respectable 
ill Booksellers. 
Conduit Street. 






Just Publ lishe d, 21s, silk ; India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. mor. 
HE BOOK OF BEAUTY 
for 1843; a Series of Portraits of the Women of 
England the most distinguished for their Beauty and Rank, 
engraved under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
Heath. Edited by the Countess of Buesstnaton. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





Just Published, 21s. silk; Indi ‘% proofs, 27. 12s, 6d. mor 
HE KEEPSAKE ror 1843 ; 
Illustrated by a ovine of beautifully engraved 
Plates of Historical Subjects, Portraits, and L andse: apes, 
executed under the superiutendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 
Edited by the Countess of Biesstneron. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and LonqMans. 


DUKE OF BEDFORD S CORRESPONDENCE. 
On Thursday Next 3 24th, ag be Published, 8vo. 
ith Port: 
HE CORRE SPONDENC E of JOHN, 
FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from 
the Originals at Woburn Abbey; with an Introduction. 
By Lord Joun Russe.y. 


London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, aud Lonamans. 





GWIL T’S ARC HITEC PURE. 
Published This Day, 
N ENCYCLOPA:DIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Prac- 
tical. By J. Gwinr. 1 thick vol. 8vo. containing 1100 
pages, and illustrated by upwards of 1000 Engravings on 
wood, 21. 12s. Gd. cloth. 
London: Loyaman, Brown, GREEN, aud Lonomans. 


LIFE. 





P A RISIAN 

Just Published, 21s. silk; India proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. mor. 

YHE AMERICAN IN PARIS; 

being a Picture of Parisian Life, in the Court, 

the Saloon, and the Family Circle. By M.Junes Jani. 

With Eighteen Plates from the Desigusof Eugéne Lami. 
Loudon: Loxneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 








the 24th inst ae = be Published, 
sedium 8vo. 2Is. cl 

HE RUR. AL and DOMEST IC LIFE 

of GERMANY: with Characteristic Sketches of 

its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a Geueral 

Tour, and during a Residence in that Couutry in the 
Years 1840-41-42 

By Winruiam Howrrr, 

Author of ‘ The Rural Life of Englaud,”’ “ Visits to 
Remarkable Places,” ‘‘ The Boy's Country Book,’ &c. 
Ilustiated with abuve Fifty Engravings on Wood. 
Londov : Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


On Thursday Next, Nov. 24th, will be Published, in 2 
vols. 8vo. Sixth Edition, (of the first 2 volumes, being 


the popular portion, of = original work) with 5 co- 
loured Plates. bis. 6d. clot 


N INTRODUC'’ i ION TO ENTO- 


MOLOGY; or, Elements of the Natural History 
of Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, 
Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, Hy bernation, 
Instinct, &e. 

By W. Kinsy, A.M. F.R.S. and L.S.; 
And W. Spence, Esq. F.R.S. and L.S. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonomans. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 

Now ready, in a handsome Quarto Volume, 
coloured Plates, 28s. cloth, 

VHE BEAUTY of the HEAVENS: 

a Pictorial Display of the Astronomical Phanomena 
of the Universe, with a Familiar Lecture on Astronomy. 

By C. F. Biunt. 

‘ By its aid alone a competent kuowledge of astro- 
nomy may be yained ia the fam ily circle in a few even- 
ings, aud as matter of amusement. ’— Atlas. 

Tir and boouz, Fleet Street. 


On Thersday ne ~ 

















with 104 


la fe w days will be Published, 1 vol. 12mo. 


dE 'N MANSHIP, THEORET ICAL, 
and PRACTICAL, ILLUSTRATED and EX- 
PLAINED; comprising the most recent Improvements 
in teaching the art; ec mplete Sets of Text, Round, and 
Small H and Copies; a Series of Progressive Lessons in 

Curreut — 1; Notices of modern Systems, &c. &e. 
By b. F, Fosrkr, Author of ** The Theory and Practice 

of Bookkeeping Simplified &e. 

Also. Just Published, 

FOSTER’S ELEMENTARY COPY-BOOKS, Nos. 
ito 10. 

This system, in point of che: apness, convenience, aud 
efficacy, will Le touud superior to any other extaut. It 
obviates the difficulties which embarrass the child, faeili- 
tates the labour of Teachers, and ensures to eve ry person 
the acquisition of a hand-writing in which the ésseutial 
qualities of legibil ity, expeditic n, aud elegance are com- 
bine d. 

Sourer aud Law, 
Street, 


London School Library, 131, Fleet 





NEW WORK OF MESSRS. CHAMBERS, 


On Saturday, the 3d of December, Messrs. CuamBERs will commence the publication of a Work entitled 


CHAMBERS'S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Consisting of a 


SPECIMENS OF BRITIsI 
HISTORICAL 


SERIES OF 


THE 


CHAMBERS, assisted by several gentlemen of suitable qualifications. 
and objects connected with their history. 


Engravings of the heads of the principal Authors, 


WRITERS, 
AND CRITICAL NARRATIVE. 
“CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE” is under the care of Mr. Ropert 


IN PROSE AND VERSE, CONNECTED BY AN 


It will be embellished with Wood- 


The Work will appear in Weekly Numbers, consisting of a single sheet in royal 8vo. double columns, 


uniform with the ““ INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE,” 
It will consist of not more than One Hundred Numbers, forming Two massive 


Parts at SEVENPENCE. 
and handsome Volumes. 
Published by W 


*.and R. CHAMBERS, 


and costing ‘THREEHALFPENCE, and in Monthly 


EpinBuRGH; 


W. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London; W. Curry junior and Co. Dublin; 
And by all Booksellers intrusted with the Sale of Messrs. CaamBers’s Publications. 








Just Published, 8vo. Price 6d. 
HE SCHOOLMASTER VINDI- 
CATED; or Educational Quackery Exposed. A 
Letter ou the Method of Teaching Writing sauctioned by 
the Committee of Council on Education, and pursued in 
the Classes at Exeter Hall. 
SoureR aud L aw, 131, Fleet Street. 
TO. AN T 1QU ARL: ANS, GEOL OGISTS, BOTANISTS, 
AND ORNITHOLOGISTS., 

Just Published, demy 4to. Price 1/. 1s. cloth, illustrated 
with numerous Engravings, tColes a Map of the 
Forest, and Geological S« Yoloured), 

FANHE HISTORY wal ‘AN i IQUI TIES 

of CHARNWOOD FOREST, Leicestershire. 
By T. R. Porrer. 
With an Appendix on the Geology, Botany, and 
en gy of the District. 
The Geology by J. B. Juxes. Esq. M.A. F.G.S. 
The Botany by the Rev. ANDREW Bioxam, M.A.; and 
Cuurcuins, Basineron. E sq. of St. John’s College, Cam- 











bridge. Aud 
The Ornithology by C. Baxstnaton, Esc 


Lovdon : Hamiron, Apams, and Co. Pate rnoster Row ; 
K. ALLEN, Nottin: ti im; E. Av.en, Leicester. 


In 12mo. containing nearly 500 closel ly-printed pages, 

With illustrative Wood-En gravings, 6s. €d. cloth, 

WE COOK AND HOUSEWIFE'S 

MANUAL; a Practical System of Modern Do- 
Cookery and Family Management. Coutaining 
a Compeudium of French Cookery, and of Fashionable 
Confectionary, Preparations for luivalids, a Selection of 
C heap Dishes, and numerous useful Misce ‘Haueous Re- 
ceipts in the various Branches of Domestic Economy. 
To which is added, A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE 
on DOMESTIC BREWING, Seventh Editiou, 

By Mistress Ma — tT Dons, of the Cleikum Inn, 

+ Ronan’s. 

‘In addition to every thing which the cook or house- 
he ’eper can desire in such a manual, Mrs. Margaret Dods’ 
treatise is sprinkled with the salt of rare Scottish wit, and 
rivals Dr. Kitchiner's learned work both in variety aud 
pleasant humour.’’— Athene@um. 

Ourver and Boyp, Edinburgh; 
and Co. Li ndo» 


mestic 


SimpKin, MARSHALL, 





LIGIOUS WOR Ks, 

LATELY PU BLI ISHE D BY SMITH, 
: O. 65, CORNHILL. 

Second Edition, Just ee ig in 1 vol, 12mo. cloth, 


HE RELIGIOU $ HISTORY OF 


MAN; Tracing Religion and Superstition from 
their Source. By D. Morison. 

‘The intention of this book is uot less admirable than 
the manuerin which it is writteu. It is most instructive, 
and the tone of its contents is in the highest degree pious, 
without the least tinge of puritanism. The information 
it gives on the most difficult points of biblical reading 
render it a valuable book to all who desire true know- 
ledge.’ —. \ 

“Curious, industrious, a1 nd learned, aud well worthy 
the attention of the public.”’— Literary Gazette. 

* The plan of this be ok was both exteusive and im- 
portant—embracing an inquiry into the nature of Reve- 
lation, and its influence on the opinions and customs of 
mankind’*; but “ the writer uses Seripture as an inter- 
preter,” and ‘‘ sticks to the literal teat of the six days.’ 
— Spectator. 

This Day is Published, Price 8s, 6¢ 


somely Same in mor 
NHE HIS 


ELDER, AND 


cloth, or 14s. hand- 


TORY OF THE CHURCH 


OF CHRIST, until the Revolution, A.D. 1688 ; 
in a Course of Lectures. 
By the Rev. Cuartrs Mackenztr, M. 

Vicar of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate; aud He: a ‘Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, St. Olive’s, 
nea vark, 

Just Published, Price 8s. de 9. cloth, 


Ly 
VILE CHRISTIAN’S “SUND AY 
COMPANION; being Reflections, in Prose and 

Verse, on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, and Proper 

Lessons for each Sunday, with a view to their immediate 

connexion. By Mrs. J. A. SAnGant. 

In a Few Days, Tweiltth Edition, enlarged, with au Ll- 
lustrative Piate, Price €s. neatly bound in cloth, or 9s. 
elegantly bound in morocco, 

VHE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. 

sy the Rev. KR. W. Evans, M.A. 
“Universally and cordially do we recommend this de- 
lightful volume. Impressed with the genuine spirit of 

Christianity; a diary, 

aud sorrows of a family; it comes home to all, either in 

sympathy or ex: amp! e. Itis a beautiful picture of a re- 
ligious household, i: ifl ieucing to excellence ail within 
its sphere. We have not, for some time, seen a work we 
could so deservedly praise, or so conscientiouly recom- 
mend.’’— Literary Guzette. 

‘This little volume is so infinitely superior to the 
general iun of publications of its class, that we would 





as it were 








, of the feelings, hopes, | 


strongly recommend it as every way calculated to form | 
an appropriate and valuable present upon all occasions.” 
—Herald. 


Smits, Exper, aud Co. 65, Cornhill. 





| FYE 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Nov. 19. 


COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 
FOLLOWING ig W WORKS. 


MR. 


The FIFTH VOLUME of 
ADAME D'ARBLAY'S DIARY 
AND LETTERS 


Embellished with a Portrait of General D’ Arblay. 
II 


MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE AND 
ROYAL FAVOURITES. By Mrs. Forses Buss. 2 
vols. small 8vo. with Portraits. 21s. bound. 

THE NAVAL 
(‘* Old Sailor.’ 


Ill. 
CLUB. By M. H. Barker, Esq. 
") Author of ‘* “Tough Yarns,”’ &c. vols. 


SELF-DEVOTION; ‘OR 


KATHERINE RANDOLPH. 
«© The Ouly Daughter.’’ 


THE HISTORY OF 
"By the Authoress of 
Edited by the Author of ‘‘ The 


Subaltern.’’ 3 vols 
**A tale of rare merit and engrossing interest. The 


character of Kathariue R: indolph is as admirable as any 
which has ever fonnd its way into a work of fiction.”’— 
Literary Gazette. 


Ina Few Days, 





V. 

PHINEAS QUIDDY; or Sheer Industry. By Joun 
Pootr, Esq. Author of “ Paul Pry,’ ‘“ Little Pedling- 
ton,” &e. 3S vols. 

Henry Coisurn 





Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





SWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MISS ELLEN PICKERING’S NEW NOVEL, 
IR MICHAEL PAULET; 
By the Author of ‘* Nan Darrell,” ‘ The 
Fright,’ &e. 
Il. 





MR. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 64. cloth, 
A PEDESTRIAN TOUR THROUGH CALABRIA 
AND SICILY 
By Artuur Joun Strutr, Esq. 


In | vol. post 8vo. 
New Romance by Tuomas Day. Esq. B.A. 
CHRONICLES OF LERNE. 


New Works Published This Day. 
Tae Lasr New Novet. in 3 vols. 
THE POPE AND THE ACTOR. 
By the Author of “ Seymour of Sudley,”” The Lost 
Evidence,” &c. 






In 2 vols. Svo. Coloured Plates, ld. Ls. cloth, 
A DOME ST IC RESIDENCE IN SWITZERLAND, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Six Weeks on the Loire,’ &c, &e 
VI 


The Last Novel of the Late J. 
FATHER 

By the Author of ‘ 

T. C. Newsy, 65, Mortimer Street; 


Banty, Esq. 
CONNELL. 

The O'Hara Family.” 

T. and W. Boone. 


“LIEBIG—HIS C HEMISTRY AND REVIEWERS.” 
LANCET, under the above 
title, contains in the Number for Novemser 12th, 
the frst of an elaborate Series of Analytical aud Critical 
Pape rs on the Great Work of Justus Liebig, entitled 

Animal Chemistry.’ 

By Henry Anceun, Esq. Author of ‘* Lectures on the 
Blood,’’ aud Professor of Medical Jurisprudence at 
the School adjoining St. George’s Hospital. 

The subjects discussed in these Papers are treated by 
their accomplished author in a masterly manner, placing 
before the reader a comple Review of the extraordinary 
Discoveries in Medicine of the profound German Chemist ; 
with Remarks on the chief Commentaries upon them 
which have appeared in Evyland, aceompanied by those 


| additional illustrations (sup "plied by farther researches 


into the phwomeva of life and disease) which are 
assisting to create the wra in medical science, 

J. Cuurcui.y, Publisher, 46, Princes Street, Leicester 
Square. 

*,* The LANCET for November 12th, is the Seventh 
Number of the New Volume for 1842-43, 


Published This Ds Ly, “Price 2s. 6d. 
q NGLISH PATENTS; being a 
Register of all those granted in the ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, AGRICULTURE, 
&c. iu 1841; with Copious Index, aud an Account of 
the New Registration Act for Designs on Articles of 
Manufacture. 
By Anoxew Paircuarn, M.R.I. 
Also, Price 3vs, 
A HISTORY of INFUSORIA, 
with descriptions of every species of 
Illustrated by 500 Coloured Engravings. 
Also, Enlarged Edition, Prive 4s. 6d. 
MICROSCOPIC ILLUSTRATIONS; with 
criptionsof the New Microscopes, their use, 
Also, Secoud Edition, Price 1s. 
A LIST of 2,000 MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, with 
Remarks, &c. 
London ; 





Living and Fossil, 
Animalcules, 


des- 


Wairrtaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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8, New Buruincton STREET, November 19, 1842. 
MR. BENTLEY IS PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


THE 


HISTORY OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, &c. 
ANCIENT GREECE -*« 


By J. A. Sr. Jonny, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. (Now Ready.) 








NEW STORY OF THE SEA BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PILOT,” “ THE TWO ADMIRALS,” &c. 


THE JACK 0’LANTERN, (“LE FEU-FOLEET”); OR, THE PRIVATEER. 


A STORY OF THE SEA. By J. Fenrmore Coorer, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. (Now Ready.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION IN 1688 TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 





By Joun HeneAGE Jesse, Esq. 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of the Stuarts.” 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 





A NEW VOLUME OF 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 


By Tuomas Incotpssy, Esq. With Characteristic Illustrations by Lercn. 


FIGURES FOR THE MILLION; OR, COMIC ARITHMETIC. 


By a Cypner. One vol. with numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Lrecu. 


A WASSAIL BOWL FOR CHRISTMAS. 


By Ausert Situ. With Characteristic Illustrations by LEEcH. 


BENTLEY'S HAND-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
In Pocket Volumes, neatly bound, Price Half-a-Crown. 


The i of the above series includes treatises on the most prominent subjects in science, literature, and art, each work being prepared by some author of 
established reputation in the department intrusted to his charge. It is designed to convey in this manner to the great body of readers practical information on 
all those topics which are usually discussed in general society, and without some knowledge of which it is difficult, if not impossible, to sustain a part in conver- 
sation. The Hanp-Books are intended equally for the man of business and the youthful student ; they are designed to refresh the memory of the one, and to 
afford information in a simple and pleasing form to the other. It will be the great aim of all engaged in their preparation to simplify knowledge, without sink- 
ing to mere trivialities : hence these works may be expected to become class-books in schools, appropriate presents to youthful aspirants after general know- 
ledge, and suitable rewards for intelligence and proficiency. The low price at which they will be published will place them within the reach of persons of mode- 
rate means, while the care bestowed on their typography will render them worthy of a place in the most select library. 
MANUFACTURES: the Textile Fabrics. By Dr. W. C. Taytor, | MINES AND COLLIERIES. By Josepu FLercuer, Esq. Secretary 

Trinity College, Dublin. of the Statistical Society. 
CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Ravecn Baxter. POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. By 
ENGLISH LAW AND GOVERNMENT. By Percevat WELpon | James Carson, Esq. M.B. Trinity College, Dublin. 

Bans, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-law, Member of the Honourable Society of | THE STEAM-ENGINE. By MicuHaeEL Ryan, M.D. Member of the 

Gray’s Iun. c fs Royal College of Physicians. 

‘ 

GEOLOGY, as Connected with Agriculture. By Jas. M‘Apam, Esq. | gc7ENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By the Reverend Jonn WALKER 
MUSIC. By J. Avcustine Wang, Esq. late of Trinity College, Dublin. 


VOLUMES ON PRACTICAL MECHANICS.— ARCHITECTURE.— TIME AND TIME-PIECES.— LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES AND RAILROADS.—TOYS.— 
FELTING PROCESSES.—LEATHER AND ITS APPLICATIONS.—CARPENTRY AND CABINET MAKING.—NEEDLEWORK.—WORKING IN 
METALS.— GLASS, PORCELAIN, AND WARE.—BOTANY AND MODERN GARDENING, ~ ASTRONOMY.—GEOGRAPHY.—ENGLISH 
HISTORY.—RELIGION AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—ANCIENT HISTORY.—HISTORY OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES.—MODERN HISTORY, &c. are preparing among others, and will appear in this series. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW PUBLICATIONS ARE NOW READY. 


NEW WORKS. NEW NOVELS. 


1. NARRATIVE OF VARIOUS JOURNEYS IN BALO- | 1 ALLEE NEEMROO, the Bucutiaree ApveNTURER 
CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, AND THE PANJAB; including | A Romance of Persia. By J. B. Fraser, Esq. Author of “ The 


a Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. By CHARLES Kuzzilbasb,” “ The Persian Adventurer,” &c. 3 vols. ; 
«The stirring adventures of this Tale lead us from the first page to the last, with the 

















Masson, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. With numerous Plates, &c, mga wpb age : 2 + nate 
« A book pr) ne ability and extraordiuary interest. We have found spirit, life, | ¢*¢iting interest of well-imagined Romance. —Literary Gazette. 
and movement, on almost every page.’’—Exvaminer. u. WIDOWS AND WIDOWERS. By Mrs. Tuomson. Author 
“In a thorough exhibition of Oriental life—in the variety of fortune, singularity of f “Const ” 6A Boleyn,” & 3 vol 
incideut, versatility of character, aud infiuite roguery—Mr. Masson's work stands un- <cunetee ZOREERECE, SUG ON ECs) Ee , 
rivalled.”"—Spectator. ‘A tale of finely-sustained and highly-wrought effect. It is incomparably the most 
polished, thoughtful, and captivatiug of Mrs. Thomson's writiugs, and must take its 


u. A VISIT TO ITALY IN 1841. By Mrs. TRoLLorE, place in - highest ranks pasinsien literature.’’—J iterary Gazette. 
Author of “Paris and the Parisians,” “Vienna and the Austrians,” | 11. RICHARD SAVAGE. A Romance or Rea Lire. By 
“ Domestic manners of the Americans,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. Cuarves WHITEHEAD. Author of “ The Solitary,” &c. 3 vols. post 
** Not only the best of Mrs. Trollope’s works, but by far the best account of Italy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations by Leech. 
as it is, which has yet been published.’”’—Salopian Journal. “ Containing more talent, more clear aud more striking views of human condact 
and action, than any work we recollect having read for the last dozen years. It is one 
uz. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY OF THE AGE OF ELIZA- | of those few books which, having ouce begun, we find it impossible to lay down till we 
BETH; or Sketches of Life from the Byeways of History. By the ee 
Benedictine Brethren of Glendalough. Edited by W. C. Taytor, | tv. DOCTOR HOOKWELL,; or, tur Ancio-Caruonic Famiry. 
LL.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Fall of curious, instructive, aud highly-amusing historical gossip.’’— United “Sach a work as this has not appeared for some time past on so stirring a subject. 
Service Gazette. Thousands, we are convinced, will read it; and uo reward that we can suggest can 
sufficiently repay the Christiau labourer who hasthus enriched our theological hterature 


Iv. AN ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL, with these volumes.’’— Chester Courant. 
AND ITS DEPENDENCIES IN PERSIA, TARTARY, AND | y. WILLIAM LANGSHAWE, THE COTTON LORD. A 


INDIA. By the Hor. MocnTsTUART ELrninsTone. New Edition, Story of Manchester in the Present Day. By Mrs. Stone. Author 
Revised. 2 vols. 8vo. With Map of Caubul and the Neighbouring of “Ihe Art of Needlework,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Countries, ond otber Plates. ** A powerfuland beautifulstory. It will beread with avidity, and its higher qualities, 





“A standard work ; valuable at all times as a poe of a peculiar nation, but of | as an exhibition of human nature, will obtain for it a practical influence as extensive as 
particular interest and utility at present, on account of our Indian relations.""—Spcectatur. | its cireulation.’’— Atlas. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





London ; Piinted by Joserx Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor Court, Straud; and Published by him at No. 9, Wellington Street, Strand, Satuapay, 19th November 1842, 
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